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TOWN. 


Lonpon is the town ; the rest, even great Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, and Leeds, are deemed, in southern 
phrase, only country places. Yet London is not without 
ruralities, in addition to the fact that grass grows in 
the squares, and that milk from the cow is draughted 
apparently as pure in Westminster as in the Lothians. 
In the first place, you may be very lonely there—a 
hermit, occupying a house, floor, or attic, wholly un- 
known and uncared for, either as to your origin, en- 
gagements, or destination. In the country, not to be 
known, not to be inducted into some chapel, church, 
club, or craft, is to live under a cloud—to be an object 
of curiosity, if not vigilance. The Londoners are 
careless of vicinage, seldom know any body, save their 
circle, club, or other connexion, by special introduc- 
tion. They are a vast congregation, assembled from 
all parts of the empire, of independent unities, or at 
most of societies, each having its separate locale and 
gyration. They are, too, we verily believe, the freest 
denizens in the world. Not Athens, Sparta, nor the 
great Western Republic, conceded such unbounded 
liberty to its citizens. No questioning is allowed ; in 
word, thought, and deed, they assume independent 
volition. No pass, nor gate, nor postern, impedes 
their motions ; in whatever guise they please, they 
may traverse the interminable mazes of their domain, 
without let or notice, provided they neither solicit 
alms, obstruct the thoroughfares, nor nightly repose 
under heaven’s canopy. Beyond the metropolitan 
pale, you vegetate in a kind of champagne, or house of 
glass, always open to scrutiny or apprehension ; but 
the wen, as the capital has been termed, is like an 
immense forest, in the countless avenues of which 
may always be found retreat, shelter, or recreation. 
A person may insulate himself like the “last man ;” 
and though in the midst of a million of people, create 
for himself a social wilderness. 

Hamlet says, that for a man to preserve his me- 
mory, he must build a church; but this would be 
insufficient in the whirl of London, where a person, 
if not seen or heard of in a twelvemonth, is mostly 
forgotten, and considered to be finally disposed of, 
either in the Gazette, the churchyard, on the conti- 
nent, or in Australia. Out of sight out of mind, if true 
elsewhere, is doubly true here. London, also, is a pro- 
digious leveller—a vast sea, into which minor streams 
flow, are absorbed, lost, and vanish. This makes it the 
grave of all pretension. In the provincial towns you 
are pained by constant restlessness, and unceasing 
efforts at demonstration ; by a substitution of bustle 
for convenience, care for relaxation, finery for ele- 
gance, and show for refinement ; together with an 
absence of taste and steadiness of tone. In London, 
manners are more subdued and tranquil. Attempts 
to astonish the citizens, in fact, are quite lost labour. 
They are so familiarised to greatness of all kinds, 
in arts and architecture, in science and literature, in 
luxury and legerdemain, that nothing excites surprise ; 
and even the spectacle of a prince or nobleman, a mil- 
lionaire, great poet, novelist, or philosopher, does not 
produce any remarkable sensation. 

Precisely the same indifference to sublunary im- 
portance, was remarked two centuries ago by a learned 
Scotchman. It was in the reign of James I., when 
the gentry, from a desire of social intercourse, and 
more free indulgence in the luxuries of the city, 
began to affect a town life in a greater degree than 
was the fashion of their ancestors. The king was fond 
of field sports, and tried to discourage this change of 
manners, “He was wont,” says Bacon, “to be very 
earnest with the country gentlemen to go from Lon- 


don and return to their country seats. And some- 
. times he would say to them, ‘ Gentlemen, in London, 
+ you are like ships in a sea, which show like nothing ; 
but in your country villages, you are ships in a river, 
which look like great things.” Even so at present ; 
nothing looks absolutely big in the metropolis, from 
being lessened and shaded off by contrast, and the 
attention being unceasingly kept in current through 
the multiplicity and quick succession of attractions. 

London is proverbially the resort of opulence, 
talent, and enterprise, as well as of those who seek to 
hide themselves amidst its multitudinous population. 
Among the busy elements which are thus brought 
together, there is little of stagnant life, every one 
being intent upon some object of ambition, profit, 
pleasure, or deception. The magnitude of the place, 
and consequent ignorance of individuals of many by 
whom they are surrounded, precludes all nice scrutiny 
into motives and purposes : even the distinctions of 
wealth, rank, and character, are almost lost in the 
crowd ; and all that can be relied upon are certain ex- 
ternal indications, which may be either genuine or 
counterfeit. Many have no fixed domicile ; they live 
in lodging-houses, hotels, or taverns; and, forming 
moving bodies without fixed orbits, are absolved from 
the ties and observances imposed by a settled abode 
and known connexions. It is the floating nature and 
vastness of the inhabitory that originate the chief 
peculiarities of London society, in the absence of 
neighbourhood, the obliviousness of the people, and 
their wariness of trust and personal communion. 

The supremacy of the capital is not conventional or 
adventitious, but indigenous and of perfectly legiti- 
mate derivation. It was always the foremost town 
of the kingdom. As the mart of commerce, it was 
never equalled ; ever the seat of power; the chief 
hive of industry and populousness; the retreat of 
genius and desert in every age—all which advantages 
it has mainly derived from its noble seaward commu- 
nications, the salubrity of its situation, and the readi- 
ness of its approaches from the surrounding country. 
It has also pre-eminence by prescription. In mere 
antiquity of origin it is second to no city, burgh, or 
ville in the island. In the streets of old London, or 
rather beneath them, may be traced the revolutions 
of empires. ‘The lower you dig, the more antique the 
remains discovered of a former world. First, perhaps, 
you will turn up a stray coin of the first Georges or 
of the Stuarts; next the broad faces of the ‘Tudors 
and Plantagenets ; then may arise some debris of the 
fierce Norman, Dane, or Saxon, until you have got to 
the depth of thirty or forty feet, when the ancient 
Roman city will be revealed, most likely in the form 
of a beautiful tesselated court or pavement, a bath of 
Claudius or Constantine, or the image of a heathen 
deity—a Diana, a Bacchus, or the Bona Dea. Above 
the surface, the indices of auld lang syne are not less 
demonstrative. In the murky. vaults of Guildhall, 
where awful Gog and Magog hold perpetual vigils, 
are treasured up huge piles of mouldering parchment, 
recording the grants, privileges, and immunities con- 
ceded by the kings and queens of England. Testi- 
mony still more remote, vital, and graphic, may be 
adduced in the perpetuation of the ancient guilds, 
instituted for the protection of the inhabitants against 
adulterated drugs and other spurious articles of do- 
mestic use and manufacture. Some of these frater- 
nities are very ancient, indeed have literally subsisted 
time out of mind. They exist because they exist, and 
have no other charter of creation ; yet here they 
are, intact and entire, in spite of the change and 
spoliations of the Edwards and Henrys, the Reforma- 
tion and Commonwealth, with all their old parapher- 


nalia of courts, assistants, wardens and prime war- 
dens, clerks, beadles, and banquetting halls, many of 
which surpass palaces in richness and architectural 
splendour. In Bristol, Norwich, Preston, and other 
old towns, are similar relics, but in no place are the 
incorporated trades so wealthy and prosperous as in 
London. In the capital, they are truly the lords of 
the soil—have the beneficial enjoyment of the chief 
part of the rents and leases of Cheapside, Ludgate 
Street, Skinner Street, Pudding Lane, the Royal 
Exchange—in short, almost the entire site of the city, 
besides immense estates in the country, left by our 
humane forefathers for educational and charitable 
uses. 

Notwithstanding these evidences of long establish- 
ment, an opinion has gone forth that London has 
reached her grand climacteric, and is hastening down- 
ward in the steps of Thebes, Babylon, and Mem- 
phis. This gloomy anticipation has chiefly risen from 
the diffusive principle of railways, carrying out the 
population into the pleasant parts of Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire, or the northern counties. This, however, 
is not our forethought. In fact, where could the 
Londoners go to find more agreeable homesteads? In 
what region could they dwell, more delightful from 
physical beauty and intellectual association, than 
within the limits of their own metropolitan purlieus— 
Richmond, Twickenham, Hampstead Heath, the gar- 
den of Kent, on Surrey’s beautiful hills, or among 
the green lanes and knolls of Berkshire? The truth 
is, the metropolis was never more rapidly increasing 
than at this moment ; it is literally surrounded with 
piles of brick and mortar, ready to add a wider circle 
to the apparently illimitable precincts. 

Great, however, as is our estimate of the metro- 
polis, both as respects the past and future, we are not 
blind to the claims of the provincial towns. They 
have taken a prodigious stride, and are really treading 
closely on the kibe of the parent model, from which 
they have not in any sort receded in relative distance. 
Some of them, as Liverpool, have burst from the 
earth, as it were, almost within a generation ; while 
others, like Bristol, which have been of longer pro- 
gression, may compete in venerableness of foundation 
with the capital ; have charities and churches as old, 
and, proportionately to population, as numerous ; 
pieces of architecture as beautiful as Westminster 
Abbey, and whole streets of houses, with their pointed 
gables beetling over the thoroughfares, contemporary 
in erection with Sir Francis Drake, Frobisher, and 
the Spanish Armada. The histories, too, of Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Glasgow, go 
back to a remote era. Yet the main greatness of 
the chief manufacturing towns is not of older date ' 
than about seventy years; and it is to the sudden 
development of steam, cotton, wool, and hardware, 
that they owe their full swell and expansion. Asa 
consequence, they have all grown up together, and 
have advanced side by side in riches, local improve- 
ments, luxury, and refinement. 

Altogether, London possesses many grand and un- 
rivalled peculiarities on which the mind can repose 
with pleasure ; nevertheless, it has weak points, which, 
like the introduction of farce in the midst of tragedy, 
lessen the solemnity and value of the piece. With 
every allowance for its rare combination of talent, 
whether among its professional or leisurely classes, 
where do we find so much negation of mind of a 
respectable quality! The meanest occurrences and 
objects, if exciting emotions of wonder—for example, 
a feat of dangerous diving, or the spectacle of an apart- 
ment in which a murder was committed—will draw 
crowds of thousands to gaze and speculate. There is 
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likewise a singular localisation of thought in the gene- 
ral inhabitants. The town is so large that they do “4 

r to be able to look beyond it. Fettered by a 
thousand petty cireumstances occurring around them, 
they have little idea of any thing going on at a dis- 
tance. This limitation of feelings is very observable 
in their newspapers, which, it been often re- 

, are more local in quality than those of the 

provinces. We cannot but look upon the enormous 
size of London, therefore, without believing that it is 
not suited to encourage great and expansive views. 
In some of the lesser towns, where the whirl is less 
impetuous, there is much greater scope for mental 
advancement, and subjects can there be far 
more in the abstract. London has other defects of 
character; it does not seem capable of originatin 
and sustaining the discussion of any great measure 
public importance. Here the country towns have 
completely outstripped it. Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Giepee or Edinburgh, are respectively of 
that manageable size which permits a y direction 
of their energies on any given point, and there they 
ean remain fixed and vigilant. down and down in 
the scale of cities and to even unto villages, and 
still we discover, in degree, the same promptitude and 
ability to act and think. Paris, it has been said, is 
France ; but, from the circumstances we have men- 
‘tioned, it is clear that London is not England—in 
point of taking a lead it searcely comes up to a second- 
rate provincial town. Yet there is nothing disheart- 
ening in the comparison, but the reverse. It must 
be gratifying to every Englishman to know that in 
the remotest nooks of his country there are clusters 
of population who can both think and act for them- 
selves, and that with as much prudence and skill as if 
within hail of the seat of government. 


NAVAL WARFARE OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 
‘Tue short contest between Great Britain and the 
United States which terminated in 1814, and, as has 
been said, left the grounds of quarrel exactly on the 
footing they were at the beginning of the fray, was 
attended with so much loss and suffering—needless, 
as it eventually proved—to both parties, that, by way 
of keeping people in remembrance of what a horrible 
thing war really is, we propose offering a brief sketch 
of a few of the naval engagements which occurred on 
that memorable oecasion. 
_ War having been declared by Congress on the 18th 
of June 1812, a small but efficient squadron, consisting 
of three frigates and two sloops, was dispatched on the 


‘2st from New York, under command of Commodore | afterwards 


Rogers. The object of the expedition was to cruise 
about, and, if possible, get possession of a British 
‘fleet of ninety-three sail of homeward-bound Jamaica- 
men, known to be not far from the coast, under the 
protection of the 36-gun frigate, the Thalia, and 
eighteen-gun brig-sloop Reindeer. On the morning of 
the 23d, the commodore learned from an American 
brig, bound from Madeira, that she had four days be- 
fore passed the Jamaica fleet, steering to the eastward ; 
he immediately steered in that direction, and in a 
_short time came 4 20 of an unlooked-for British 
vessel of war, the Belvedera, a 36-gun frigate, 

Richard’ Berea, Who wes in walt tor the 
French privateer schooner Marengo, hourly expected 
in that quarter. Captain Byron not being aware that 
with some caution, but on perceivin: 

toms of Nostlity, and that he was actively chased by 
‘the President, the leading ship of the squadron, he no 
longer doubted the intentions of the commodore, and 
cleared for action, which it was evident was to be sus- 
tained between the two vessels—the President with 
forty-four, and the Belvedera with thirty-six guns. 
Shortly shots had been fired on both sides, one of 
the President’s twenty-four pounders burst, by which 
accident sixteen persons were killed and wounded, in- 
‘eluding among the latter the commodore himself, who 


upwards of a hundred vessels, 
é chesupthr ended 


a 24-gun frigate, oe David Porter, set off on 
a eruisé from New York om the llth of , and 
had the good luck to fall in with a fleet of seven 
British transports, under convoy of the Minerva, and 
with little difficulty captured the rearmost vessel, a 
brig having on board 197 soldiers, Ransoming the 
vessel, and disarming and paroling the soldiers, Cap- 
tain Porter contiuiued his cruise, and on the 18th of 
August came up with the British sixteen ship- 
sloop, Alert, Captain Langhorne, who was in search 
of an ex y active American vessel, the Hornet. 
Either mistaking the yr ina what she was not, or 
aiming at higher game, the Alert, in a very co us 
way, hone amt the weather quarter of the 
enemy, and opened her fire. The brush was but for 
an instant. In a quarter of an hour the British ves- 
sel had seven feet water in her hold, three of her men 
wounded, and her colours down, while no injury whai- 
ever was done on board the Essex. It appears, from 
all aceounts, that Captain Langhorne was worthy of 
a better we 4 and more gallant crew. He was unsup- 
ported by all his officers and men, ex the master 
and purser, and was forced most ingloriously to sur- 
render. Captain Porter disarmed the prize, and sent 
her with the prisoners, eighty-six in number, to St 
John’s, Newfoundland. 

We may here remark, that in the historical account 

these transactions by British writers, it is custom- 
ary to explain away every defeat, by describing the 
vanquished English vessels as having been either 
badly constructed, or badly manned and equi ped, or 
at least of weaker force than the enemy. into 
a fancied idea of maritime supremacy, oe swept 
all French vessels from the ocean, the British at that 
time, as we are told, took little or no pains to equip 
vessels in a proper manner with a view to competition 
with the Americans, who, it seems, had paid extraor- 
dinary attention to naval affairs. The art of 
is described as having been carried to great perfection 
in the American navy, while many of the men on 
board English vessels, ered from the sweepings of 
sea-ports and jails, in point of fact never learned 
to firea gun. With re to the quality of the ships 
sent on dangerous expeditions, it is mentioned 
that the Alert, which had been raised to the dignity 
of a sloop of war, had eight years previously been a 
Newcastle collier, and could not carry a greater weg 
of metal than eighteen-pound carronades. After 
capture, she was condemned to grace the harbour of 
New York as a block ship.* 

The Belvedera, already mentioned, having arrived 
in Halifax to refit, communicated the intelligence of 
the breaking out of war with the states, and Vice- 
Admiral Sawyer receiving still more positive infor- 
mation, dispatched a squadron on the 5th of 
August to cruise off the enemy’s coast. Ina few days 
the vessels were joined by the Guerriere, 
Captain Dacres,then on the way to Halifax to refit. The 
Guerriere was immediately carried along on the expe- 
dition, and on the 16th the American squadron of 
Commodore Rogers having hove in sight, a chase was 
comimenced upon it by the British. The night closed 
in while one fleet was in pursuit of the other, and early 
next morning the Guerriere found herself from 
her consorts, but in view of one of the enemy’s ves- 
sels, the Constitution. A short skirmish ensued, but 
the Constitution made her escape, and the Guerriere 
proceeded on her way towards Halifax. Leaving her 
on her voyage, we follow the Constitution, which was 
commanded by Captain ae apparently one of 
the best American frigates. is active commander 
proccess first to Boston, but afterwards sailed to the 

ewfoundland coast, for the purpose of intercepting 
vessels bound to or from Quebec and New Brunswick. 
On the 15th he 


24 broadside having an te of 517 pounds, 
244 of a crew, was 1092 teas Yarden: The Con. 
stitution had 28 broadside guns, with an of 
768 pounds, a crew of 460, and a burden tons. 


There was thus an inequality of force ; and if the par- 
bg Kaen state of the British vessel be estimated, 
iscrepancy was still greater. Both 


her ‘tite hot The 
opened making every shot tell. com- 
fel seems now to have become: 


having | aware that he had a powerful foe to deal with. To 


avoid being raked, he wore several times, and conti- 
nued discharging alternate broadsides, though without 


doing any particular damage to the enemy. In the 
* James's Naval History, vol. p. 278 


meanwhile, the Constitution continued pouring in 
well-directed shots, and at six o’clock her destructive 
fire brought down the mizen-miast of the Guerriere by 
the eave : it fell over the starboard quarter, and im- 
peding the vessel, brought her up in the wind. Ina 
minute or two afte , the Constitution placed 
herself on the Guerriere’s larboard bow, and from the 
American riflemen in the tops and gunners below, a 
sweeping fire of small 
the British frigate, whose bow guns were all she could 
reply with. e close fight, committing considerable 
havoc on both sides, continued to rage with increasi 
fury, and so near were the vessels, that the wads from 
the Guerriere’s guns set fire to the cabin of the Con- 
stitution. The flames were soon extinguished, and 
the firing of the Americans not slackening in its 
structive energy, brought down the Guerriere’s fore- 
mast, which, in falling, carried away the mainmast 
(said to have been rotten). The Constitution shoot- 
ing ahead, the Guerriere fs. clearing away the 
wreck of her masts, to be y to renew the action. 
Just, however, as she had succeeded in doing so, her 
spritsail-yard, on which her last hope rested, was also 
carried away. She now lay an unmanageable hulk in 
the trough of the rolling her main-deck 
under water. While the unfortunate British frigate 
was in this state, the Constitution, at about three- 
quarters past six, having rove new braces, wore round 
and took a raking position within pistol-shot distance. 
It being utterly in vain to contend any longer, the 
Guerriere fired a lee gun, and hauled down her colours 
from the stump of fp bcentprcorm The loss of the 
Guerriere was fifteen killed and fifty-seven wounded ; 
and the Constitution had seven killed and thirteen 
wounded. The Guerriere was so disabled that, after 
removing her crew, she was blown up next morning. 

So terminated, fatally for Britain, the first decided 
engagement with the Ratesioans, who had already, as 
we have seen, been victors on several previous occa- 
sions. As may be readily supposed, Captain Hull, on 
his return to Boston, was greeted wi 
his countrymen, and he received the 
government, accompanied by a present of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The next engagement (October 18) was that be- 
tween the British eighteen-gun brig-sloop Frolic, car- 
rying sixteen thirty-two pound carronades and two 
sixes, Captain Thomas Whinyates, and the American 
eighteen-gun ship-sloop Wasp, sixteen thirty-two 

nd carronades and two brass long twelves, Captain 
acob Jones. The Frolic was beasing up with 
some merchant vessels in charge from Honduras, 
when she encountered the enemy, fresh, as is said, 
from the Delaware. The sea was rough, and no sea- 
manship could steady the vessels, so as to take aim 
fairly at each other ; however, the action commenced, 
and by two or three fortunate shots, the Frolic carried 
away the Wasp’s main top, gaff, and mizen top-gallant 
mast. The firing on beth 
from the state of” the sea. The vessels rolled at such 
a rate, that the muzzles of their guns were frequently 
under water, and the broadsides were given alter- 
nately as they rose and sunk. We are told that the 
sion strikingly demonstrated. * adroitly fired 
while the vessel fell, and thus hit the enemy, while 
the British fired as they rose, and their shot passed 
among the rigging or over the masts of the American, 
By one of its carronades, the Wasp carried away the 
Frolic’s gaff head-b: and the British were hence 
unable to prevent the Wasp from taking a position 
on her bow. In a few minutes, the Wasp 
had her opponent completely in her power. She 
poured in broadside after broadside, until it mesa 
advisable to board, and so end the contest. earing 
round, and clearing the deck by several sweeping dis- 
charges, the officers and men of the Wasp boarded 
their now unresisting opponent. Among the persons 
alive on the Frolic’s deck, were the man at the wheel 
and three officers, two of whom were the captain and 
his second lieutenant, both so severely wounded as to 
be unable to stand without supporting themselves. 
The first lieutenant of the Wasp now the honour 
of striking the Frolic’s colours, as they were lashed to 
the main rigging. Out of her crew of 92 men and 18 
boys, the Frolic had 15 seamen and marines killed ; 
and her commander, both lieutenants, and 43 seamen 
and marines woun The Wasp suffered much 
less : out of her crew of 137 men, all, it is said, young 
and able-bodied seamen, with many British among 
them, she had eight men killed, about the same 
number wounded. 

The various fortune of war was well exemplified in 
the case of the Frolic and Wasp. Captain Jones, the 
American commander, instead of having the satisfac- 
tion of ing his trophy into port, in the course of 
a few toute ‘the cation, ove in sight of the 
British we ship Poictiers, Captain Beresford, who 
captured the one vessel and recaptured the other. 

On the 8th of October, the American ¢o’ 

Rogers, sailed on a cruise with three fri and a 
sloop of war ; aud beating about for a few days, parted 
company with the United States 44-gun frigate, whose 
fortunes we shall meanwhile follow. On the 25th, 
this Ameriean vessel fell in with, on her weather- 
beam, the British 38-gun frigate Macedonian, Captain 
Carden. After a little manwuvring on both aides, the 
British frigate bore down to the attack ; and ha 
proac within a certain distance, the Uni 
States opened a fire of her long twenty-fours, almost 


_ 


| bark, which, being of little value, he burnt ; and on 
- the 17th recaptured from the British sloop of war 
\ Avenger, the brig Adeline which the Americans had 
; lost. Dispatching his prize and prisoners to Boston, 
i he stood towards the southward, and on the 19th fell 
i in with his former nee the Guerriere. Now 
: came the tug of war all its horrors. 
- The Guerriere and Constitution were both frigates, 
ae | but scarcely well matched. The Guerriere carried 
(Was severely injured m the leg. as great a | 
misfortune occurred in the Belvedera, by the frequent | 
breaking of the long bolts, breeching 
"Diow from one of loosened guns Captain Byron 
‘veeeived a severe contusion in one of his The | desirous to come to action, at half-past four the Guer- 
— -battle new took the form of a chasing fight, the | riere laid her main topsail to the mast, to enable the 
President pursuing and firing main-deck fo and | Constitution to close. The latter, then about three 
_receiving in return the animated fire of the Belvedera’s | miles distant, shortened sail to her topsails, and hoisted 
stern-chasers. Occasio’ nally, the President was able | her colours.. At three , es past four the Guer- 
broadside, but doing material damage, at the Constitution ; 
being with én filled, wore, and, on coming round on the lar- 
nist which other well-manned vessels coming | board tack, fired her larboard guns, but her shot fell 
rapidly up to her assistance, endeavoured to escape by | short—a proof of bed gunnery or bad powder, no 
throwing heavy articles overboard, and in a few Eons 
; she was too far ahead to render pursuit practicable. 
action between the British and 
Americans, neither being victorious, but both 
lost several men, and being considerably ed. it} 
took the President some time to repair her injuries ; 
and in the meanwhile the Jamaica fleet, amounting to 
ot safely to England. 


the Java was no, doubt ascrib- 
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had’ never fired a gun till exercised for the first time 

mbert, a t officer, who, at 
the outset, protested against the insufficiency of his 
force. With the recital of this melancholy catas- 
trophe, we close the first chapter of the unnatural 
struggle between two t and kindred nations, and 
will continue the sketch at another opportunity, 


exalted into another sphere by marriage, and who 
with thet view, dropped‘aft communication with 
their former acquaintance when they retired from 
business. Their isolation formed also a considerable 


obstruction in the way of Miss Livy’s education, limit- 
trieting her 


hauled up to fire her broadside, 
bore away a little, to retain the advantage of her 

skill in gunnery. In this manner, the Ame- 
ricans maintained a deadly cannonade of jong shots, 
at a comparatively secure distance, till the side of the 


ing her opportunities of inquiring, and res 
means of information. 

_In order to compensate in some degree for thesé 
disadvantages, Mr Cripps took his family every year 
to the sea-side, where they could attend the public 
assemblies and breakfasts; and sometimes succeeded 
in making an acquaintance who was willing, after 
their return home, to accept of the hospitalities of 
Virginia House. 

At the period of Susan’s location in the family, 
excursions, and it was rumoured amongst the servants 
that. the expedition had resulted in a very fair pros- 
pect of a high alliance for Miss Caroline. The lady’s 
maid, who accompanied them from home, nar- 
rated that a foreign gentleman of distinction had 
been struck with Miss Carry at a ball, and was re- 
marked to take up his glass whenever he met her; 
that some days afterwards, she had herself been 
introduced to his servant, a tip-top sort of man, at the 
races ; and that when his master rode » and took 
up his glass to look at Miss Carry, who was in the 
she belon to the family, that it was 

‘Why don’t he tell her so then? said I,’ continued 
Mrs Gimp, the abigail in question. ‘Who knows but 
she might take a fancy to him ? 

* How do you know but he has told her ? responded 
George, the count’s servant. 

* Because I know he has not,’ answered Gimp. ‘If 
he had, I should have heard of it, because I belong to 
the family.’ 

6 a that,’ observed Gimp, ‘ the man seemed quite 
struck, for it was evident he’d no idea who I was. 
‘Oh? said he, then eyeing me from top to toe—and 
T had on a pink spencer and a pea m bonnet, as 
good as new, that Miss Carry herself had just given 
me—‘ Oh !’ says he, quite surprised, ‘ then it is a gen- 
teel family after all.’ 

* A genteel family !’ says I ; ‘to be sure it is. Why, 
that’s their own carriage they’re riding in.’ 

*Is it? says the man; ‘I declare you perfectly 
astonish me. We heard they were nothing but trades- 
folks from London, and that was why my master, the 
count, refused an introduction ; for, of course, persons 
of his rank are exceedingly particular who they make 
acquaintance with at these sort of places.” ‘No 
doubt,’ says I; ‘and so we are very particular who 
we make acquaintance with, I assure you. But as 
for tradesfolks from London, my master is Mr Crip 
of Virginia House, as handsome a ee as you'd 
to see—a gentleman with two hundred 
pounds, if he’s worth a farthing” 

‘God bless me !’ exclaimed the valet ; ‘it’s really a 
pity the count refused an introduction, on the young 

ly’s account. It might have been a fine thing for 
her” ‘And for him too, says I. ‘I suppose 
have no oo to fifty thousand pounds? ‘No,’ 
says he ; ‘J suppose he’d have no objection—no 
has ; but it wouldn’t be any consideration with 
his estates. Lord bless you he’s one of the ric 


“THE ADVENTURES OF SUSAN HOPLEY.” 


Tuts is a novel of recent publication, and, we are 
inclined to think, by an author who now enters the 
walk of prose fiction for the first time. It is marked 
by a quiet kind of talent, singularly free from literary 
ectation, and indeed all traces of the profession of 
letters ; but the most striking feature of the book is 
the extraordinary number of characters introduced, 
with chains of complicated and involved incidents, 
all relative to each other, and all tending, as ulti- 
mately appears, to one point, r 
From the following abridgement of one of the vari- 
ous episodical tales which the work contains, and 
which the author has contrived at once to invest 
with a of individual interest, and to connect 
with the c of the main narrative, the reader may 
form some idea of the general merits of “Susan 
Hopley.” The young woman who gives name to the 
novel, is @ personage in humble life, and the notices of 
the numerous families with whom she resides as a 
servant form the groundwork of the sketches and 
scenes throughout. Our extracts refer to the family 
AE Cripps, in which she was at one time em- 
retired and wealthy grocer from 
the city, residing at Virginia House, a handsome 
large establishment, “with iron gates and a carriage- 
drive up to the door in front,” in the neighbourhood 


main top-sail, and coming to the wind, opened a rapid 
and most destructive fire from the whole of her broad- 
side; “receiving in return,” says Mr James, “the 
main-deek rey the of the Macedonian, and that too 
ill-directed to be of much effect.” the time the 
action had lasted two hours, the Macedonian had 
suffered both in hull, rigging, and , 80 severely, 
and lost so many of her crew, that she was reduced 
to an almost defenceless condition ; the United States, 
on the other hand, was as active and efficient as ever. 
No alternative remained. The British flag was again 
pulled down by its repeatedly victorious enemy, and 
the capture was complete. Out of her crew of 270 
men and 22 boys, the Macedonian had 36 killed and 
68 wounded. United States’ crew of 474 men, 
lost only five or six, and had a few wounded. It is 
allowed that in this, as in some previous cases, the 
Americans had a considerable advantage both as re- 
spects weight of metal and number of crew, but it is 
equally clear that skill in gunnery mainly contributed 
to carry the day. 

The other vessels of Commodore Rogers’ squadron 
ernised about till the 3lst of December, in the inter- 
val having captured a Jamaica homeward-bound 
packet, with considerable specie on board, and a 


w 

The last ment which we shall at present 
notice, was that between the Java and Constitution. 
On the 17th of August, the British 38-gun frigate 
Java (late the Renommée, a French vessel), lying 
at Portsmouth, was put in commission, under com- 
mand of Ss fee Lambert, to carry out Lieutenant- 
General Hislop and suite to Bombay. Being fitted in 
every way for sea, and manned by a crew of 354 men 
and 23 boys, the Java set sail (November 12) from 
Spithead, ving in ch two outward-bound India- 
men. On the 12th of December she captured the 
American merchant-ship William, and put a master’s 
mate and nineteen men on board of her. Some 
days afterwards, the Java, ay in want of water, 

ndiamen, not wish- 

to lose time, parted company. On the 28th or 
it is not clearly stated which, the Java hove 
sight of the American 44- i Constitu- 
» the same which, on the 12th of August, had 
ured the Guerriere. Captain Lambert imme- 
itely bore down upon the enemy ; and attaining a 
istance, fired a broadside, which did some mate- 
to the Constitution. The American find- 

rself too close, fired her broadside, and wore 
und in the smoke to leeward. A series of sea- 
ceuvres now ensued, by which the vessels crossed 
recrossed, to have an opportunity of firing broad- 
sides at advantageous points. The encounter be- 
pa. shows two o’clock in the afternoon, and in an 
the vessels were within pistol-shot distance of 

each other, engaged in a murderous st . The 


ters that ever were born. The eldest, Miss Caroline, 
was a beauty ; she had very fair hair, that flowed in 
a profusion of soft ringlets over a very white neck ; 
her m was petite, and her features extremely 
pone pce unmeaning. Miss Livia, the second, was 
less remarkable for her personal charms ; but she was 
of a very inquiring turn of mind, and extremely 
anxious to be well informed on all subjects. As her 
papa justly observed—‘ Let Livy alone ; she’ll never 
et any thing go by without asking the meaning 
of it. 

As for Miss Jemima, the youngest, she was, as her 
mamma assured everybody, a providy: Nothing came 
amiss to her. She as knew her lessons, although 
nobody ever saw her looking in a book ; she had such 
an ear for music, that having heard a tune once, she 
was sure to be humming it the whole day afterwards ; 
her dancing-master said she was his best scholar, 
although she had only, as Mrs Cripps observed, been 
at it a quarter. ‘As for drawing,’ said the admiring 
parent, ‘she has such a turn for doing things after 
nature, that I won’t have her t, for fear it 
should cramp her genius. For as dear Mr Cripps 
remarked, when she showed him a ship she’d done 
after nature, when we were at Margate— —_ body 
can draw if they’re taught, but the true test of talent 
beyond reading and 

ith respect to educa 
writing, two faculties which very sparing! pers 
use of, Miss Caroline never had any; because, being a 
beauty, she thought, and her parents were of the same 
opinion, that learning was = unnecessary. Added 
to which, her constitution being delicate, might have | self. 
been injured by application. A few abortive attempts 
had been made to educate Miss Livia in her childh 
but they were soon al not only being fo 
ineffectual but superfluous ; young lady’s desire 
for information being sufficiently active to supply all 
that was i uired, and her preference for oral instruc- 
tion as as was her aversion to whatever was 
presented to her in a literary shape. Miss Jemima 
was yet a child, but it appeared to her parents as 


BE 


this state, Captain Lambert determined to board as 
the only chance of success ; but this design was de- 
feated by the falling of the foremast, and the re- 
mainder of the bowsprit being caught in the starboard 
mizzen rigging of Constitution, a disaster which 
caused the ship toe be brought in the wind. She was 
now at the merey of her an ist, who, wearing 
across her bows, raked her with a very heavy fire, 
and shot away her main top-mast. Running past to 
leeward, the itution luffed and raked her on the 
tack, and resuming position, larboard 
broadside with destructive effect. About half-past 
three Captain Lambert fell, mortally wounded in the 
breast by a musket-ball, from a rifle in the Constitu- 
tion’s main-top. Having effectually done her work, 
the Constitution made sail ahead to repair 
which being accomplished, she returned to the almost 
dismantled hulk of the Java, and took a raking posi- 
tion close athwart her bows. To delay surrendering 
was hopeless, The British flag was lowered from the 
pry to which it had been lashed, and the unfortu- 
nate 


neg 
all her questions, never t a loss wu 
subject whatever. He spoke “English fuentiy, ae 


2 
2 
5 


—— it him with a foreign accent ; the other was 
an Englishman, and taught him without any ; 
the result was, that he sometimes spoke like one 


ly was that he continued to 
mode of speaking in a manner that alternately sa 


William merchantman. 


superior fo as the 


that a large 
our na’ 
tion ‘of the Java's crew were quite raw mecruits, and 


\ 
every shot of which struck either the hull or the . 
masts of the Macedonian. As the latter closed and 
serious damage. Satisfied now that her onpenres was 
more than half beaten, the United States backed her ee 
| 
| 
0 apham. ly h Th. h. 
8 s an extremely happy couple. ey were rich, 
whom they thought not to be equalled by any daugh- 
ava was at most disadvantage, her rigging being cut | : oy on 
in pieces, her fore and main masts badly wounded, and | he count’s introduction is effected, as a matter 
the master and several officers and men killed. In | ourse, and he pays his first visit to the family, . 
ough, as he lets it be mage by is with difficulty 7 
an be ~—— from court. to the count’s ap- 
ance and manners, “ he was grave, deliberate, and 
possessed. He was by no means @ great talker, 
her the contrary ; but Miss Livy found him an 
2 Very e accent, sometimes “eed WIth n : 
a peculiarity of which Miss Livy ve yy 4 
ired the reason ; and he informed her, that 
e from his having acquired the language from two 
was evidently determined to educate herself. As Mr re 
Cripps observed—* Teach Jemmy her A B C, and 
leave the rest to her.’ This was accordingly done, | his instructors, and sometimes lke the other ; which 
and apparently with fret success, as at nine years | Mr Cripps observed, was ‘extremely natural  recom-, 
old, Jemmy wes form to have read a great deal, and | mending him, at the same time, to ‘ stick to the Eng-: 
to be acquainted with many things that were utterly | lishman, and cut the parlez-vous,’ But Miss Carry, 
unknown to the rest of the family. on the cont , preferred the accent ; on which ac. 
: All this was very gratifying, and Mr and Mrs y his 
. Cripps would have been a very happy couple, but for tisfied 
> this protracted engagement, the Java had 22 killed, | one drawback, which was, that the people in the n, he 
; and 102 wounded (one-half of them mortally). The | neighbourhood of Virginia House, whose dominions im-" 
Constitution had 10 killed, about 50 wounded, some’ | were no larger than theirs, and whose fortunes were 
4 of them mortally and others severely. Probably not pausty near so large, did not visit them. Un- | conceived, gave him an air of dignity and su ity. 
, fewer than 100 on both sides met their death from | acquain with the manners of polite life, they had eae ee ee ae Tad ; 
the contest. The Java was so much battered to | themselves, on their first settlement there, made some bo pte are person having ey ee his. 
pieces, that it was useless taking her in tow ; and on | rather indiscreet advances, which had been ill received, | horse, and followed the footman to the aeerem 
the 3lst, and all valu- | and had probably operated spins them, and been | who announced him as Count 
ables, had beet removed, she was consigned to the | sufficient, with other slight objections, te obstruct | himself with his usual calm demeanour, whieh formed 
flames. The Constitution was soon after joined by | their entrance into society, so that they lived alone in 9 sisting, cuntoat, to the excitement and empresse- 
the Hornet, who had in the mean time recaptured the their glory. This was atrange, as Mr and Mrs Cripps | ment with which he was received. j 
*Tt’s 80 good of you to remember us 80 soon, ex- 
: a family, each of whom had the prospect of fifty peomertiy bi ow “We were half afraid you'd have 
to the parents, who, although they id have thinking of enclosing a card to the king’s palace, where — 
content with tafericr society theneclven, were arabi- we supposed you must be staying.” 
tious for their children, whom they had boped to see | ‘It’s impossible I could forget,’ answered the count, 
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thing as a 


* Miss Livy’s observation was extremely just,’ re- 
ao the count. *I make it a rule never to forget 
any thing. 

We hardly expected his majesty could have spared 
so soon,’ observed Mrs Cripps. 

* Why,’ replied the count, ‘to say the truth, my visit 

am, I cannot help exceedingly regretting ; 
here he cast another expressive towards Miss 


‘Nothing unpleasant, I hope? said Mrs Crip 
*Only inasmuch as it will oblige me to quit this 
country sooner than I had intended, answered the 
count. ‘ The fact is, I am summoned to the court of 
Austria on particular business.’ 

*Good gracious!’ exclaimed Mrs Cripps and Miss 
Livy ; ‘ how unfortunate !’ Miss C said nothing ; 
but as she walked to the window, and took out her 
pocket-handkerchief, it was presumed that she was 
considerably affected by the intelligence. 

* But you'll come back to us!’ said Mrs Cri 
affectionately. ‘Should it be in my power, I shal 
too happy to do so, returned the count ; ‘but these 
things not always depend upon ourselves. We 
are, unfortunately, not so independent of our sove- 
reign as you are in this country. He sometimes in- 

eres in our family affairs, in a manner that crosses 
our dearest inclinations.’ 

* Goodness !’ cried Miss Livy ; ‘ what does he do? 

‘Proposes an alliance, for example, which we are 
not at liberty to decline. Or, perhaps, forbids one 
that we have set our hearts upon.’ Here Miss 
who still kept her place at the window, with her 
turned to the company, raised her handkerchief to 
her face, and appeared to be wiping her eyes. 

‘ There is nothing of that sort likely at present, I 
hope,’ said Mrs Cripps, as she rose and presented her 
vinaigerette to Miss Carry. ‘1 trust not,’ replied the 
count ; ‘but I confess I am not without apprehen- 

3 it is one of the misfortunes attending large 
possessions, that we are not always permitted to be- 
_ them as we would desire. ere is a niece of 

emperor at present of marriageable and 
ill nati y be looking for suitable alliance 

r her.’ 

Here Mr Cripps, whom the servants had been sent 
in search of, e his appearance in the drawing-room, 
and, after exchanging greetings with the count, was 
informed of the threatened calamity; while Miss 
Carry’s emotion became so uncontrollable, that her 
mamma recommended her quitting the room, which 
she incontinently did. 

exclaimed Cripps, ‘ would the Em- 
peror of Hungary, or whatever he i why 
chap at our time of life, whether he will or no! y 
jingo ! that’s a pretty go !’ 

‘It’s shocking tyrannical, said Mrs Cripps, ‘and 
affecting ; and she put her hand in her pocket 
for er handkerchief, but unluckily she had left it up 


‘I know what I'd do,’ said Miss Jemmy, who had 

been a silent listener to the conversation, ‘if 

I was as big as the count, and any body wanted to 
against my will’ —— 

‘ would you do? inquired Mrs Cripps. 

‘Why, I’d marry the person I liked directly, before 
the emperor could hinder me ; and then he couldn’t 
make you marry twice, could he ?’ 

* Certainly not,’ replied the count ; ‘if I were so 
fortunate as to have time to follow your advice, Miss 
I esteem myself a happy man. But 

orders of the emperor are . I must 
ow soon?’ inqui Jemmy. ‘In a fort- 
night I fear,’ said the 
can le be married in a fortnight ? asked 
Miss Jemmy. “No doubt, if every thing Mall been pre- 
replied the count. ‘But when one has 
entertain a hope.’ 


* Not at all,” said Mrs Cripps ; ‘if the lady likes I 
as in twenty.’ * am not so happy as to be certai 
that the lady does like me,’ suewered the count, with a. 
air of great modesty. ‘Oh yes, she does!’ said Miss 
Jemmy. pega exclaimed Mrs Cripps ; ‘fie, child ! 
How can you so? You don't know what you're 


* Yes, I do, ma,’ replied Miss J . ‘Isn't C 
saying she adores the count all tho. dap kong ? I'm pr 
she said so this morning to Gimp when she was dressing 
her hair , and she asked Gimp if he wasn’t a sweet fel. 
low.’ ‘Oh, my goodness !’ cried Mrs Cripps, putting her 
hands before her face ; ‘get out of the room, Jemmy ; 
you're a very naughty child to talk so. Pray excuse her. 
and don’t to she says. She's such a 

precarious child, that it's quite impossible to keep 
& progidy, I assure you.’ 
count, however, taking advan of the young 
lady's communication, pressed for fart er information, 
when Mrs Cripps, with all due reluctance and 
admitted that she was afraid he had made a im- 


t deep 
Pression on Carry’s heart. *To be has,’ 
ore: “What's the use of mincine ihe 


"s as fond of him as she can stare.’ 
The count's modesty being thus reassured, and such 


signal t given to his suit, he declared that 
he had no farther hesitation in avowing the most decided 
passion for Miss Carry, whose charms, he confessed, had 
touched his heart from the first moment he beheld her; 
but that some malignant reports had prevented his seek- 
ing an immediate introduction. Now, however, he was 
to happy in being allowed to lay his title and fortune at 
er feet. 

Nothing could exceed the satisfaction of the family at 
this consummation of their most ambitious hopes, and 
the triumph it would afford them over their proud and 
scornful neighbours. Even the necessity for so early a 
union as the count’s peculiar circumstances rendered ne- 
cessary, appeared to them far from objectionable. From 
what they had gathered from Gimp, and from the few 
words the count had dropt about ‘ malignant Ny 
and ‘ declining an introduction,’ they were not withou 
————- that a discovery of the very recent date of 
their transmigration from the shop in the city to Virginia 
House, might operate against them in the aristocratic 
mind of Roccaleoni, and that therefore the shorter the 
interval before the ceremony, the better. Once married, 
as the nepPy couple were to start for the continent im- 
mediately, it was not likely that the count’s prejudices 
would be disturbed by hearing any thing of the matter. 

The preliminary arrangements were soon satisfactorily 
arranged ; but as much remained to be discussed, the 
count was requested to pass the rest of the day at Vir- 
ginia House, to which he condescendingly acceded. 

It would be advisable, he said, to keep their intentions 
as secret as ible till the was over, lest any 
rumour of what was impending should reach the court of 
Austria. News travelled apace, and of course he had 
enemies—all great men have—and there were those con- 
nected with the Austrian em who would not be 
sorry to do him an injury with the emperor. Mr and 
Mrs Cripps had not the slightest objection to this pre- 
caution. They were also afflicted with that inseparable 
a of greatness—they, too, had enemies, who 
would be envious of Miss Carry’s high fortune, and who 
might, in the hope of interrupting the alliance, be dis- 

to volunteer some communications about the shop 
and the city. ° 

Thus the views and wishes on both sides perfectly 
coincided, and nothing could be more harmonious than 
the negotiations of the contracting parties ; more espe- 
cially as Mr Cripps declared that, on the wedding-day, 
he should be prepared to transfer fifty thousand pounds’ 
consols to the bridegroom's account. 

‘On my part,’ said the count, ‘ our mode is somewhat 
different—you'll allow me to settle a little estate on the 
young lady. I wish I knew which of those I 
would be most agreeable to her taste. It’s important, 
because in the event of her being left a widow, it would 
be desirable that she should have a residence that suited 
her ; and it is perfectly immaterial to me which it is.’ 

Of course Miss Carry put her handkerchief to her eyes 
at the word ‘ widow,’ and Mrs Cripps murmured an em- 
phatic * God forbid !” 

* Roccaleoni,’ pursued the count, ‘from which I derive 
my title, is naturally entailed on my eldest son.’ ‘Ha! 
ha!’ said Mr Cripps, jogging Miss Carry’s elbow ; ‘ we 
shall be having a young count soon.’ At which Miss 
Carry said, ‘Don’t pa—for shame!’ and blushed very 
becomingly. 

* And it is there,’ added the count, ‘ that I chiefly re- 
side.’ * Where is it”? asked Miss Livy. ‘It’s in Tran- 
sylvania,’ replied the count. ‘Is it a pretty place ?’ said 
Miss Livy. ‘ Rather splendid than pretty, answered the 
count. *The castle is very ancient. 

* How ancient ? inquired Miss Livy, who, elated with 
the exaltation of her sister, was beginning to be in train. 
*It dates from the reign of Nero,’ answered the count. 
‘Was he the king of Transylvania? asked Miss Livy. 
‘ He was,’ replied he. * Well,’ said Miss Jemmy, ‘I've a 
large sheet of paper, with the pictures of all the kings 
u it ; and there it says he was the Emperor of Rome.’ 
* That was his brother,’ said the count. 

‘What's the English of Roccaleoni? inquired Miss 
Livy. ‘It means the rock of lions,’ replied he. ‘ Are 
there lions there ?? asked Miss Livy. * We meet with 
one or two occasionally,’ answered the count. * Formerly 
they were very numerous, as well as the bears; but we 
have extirpated them by degrees.’ ‘ My g ! ex- 
claimed Miss Carry ; ‘I hope I shan’t meet a lion when 
I'm out walking in Transylvania.’ ‘1 don’t think it very 
likely,’ answered the count ; ‘ every precaution will be 
used to prevent it.’ 

* Well,’ said Miss Jemmy, ‘look here; in my book of 
animals it ‘a there are no lions except in Asia or 
Africa.’ ‘ Well,’ said Mr Cripps, ‘ how do you know but 
Transylvania’s there too?’ ‘Is it?’ inquired Miss Livy. 
‘No,’ replied the count ; ‘it’s in . *And the 
book says there are no lions in Europe,’ said Miss Jemmy. 

‘The information in books is not to be depended on,’ 
answered the count; ‘on which account I never read 
them.’ ‘Nor I,’ said Miss Livy ; ‘they go such a round- 
about way to tell one any thing, and make so many words 
about it, it’s quite tiresome.’ * It is, observed Mr Cripps ; 
* and they’re so full of lies. What was the name of 
book I read, Jemmy ? ‘It was Gulliver's Travels,’ re- 
plied Jemmy. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr Cripps, ‘he must take us for gulls to 
believe him. Lord bless you, such a farrago of lies!’ 
‘ Entirely false,’ said the count. ‘I’ve been in those parts 
myself, and know that his account is not to be depended 
on 


*If you never read books,’ said Miss Jemmy, ‘ how do 
you know so many things” ‘Entirely by 
he; ‘and by asking questions, as Miss Livy 
does. As for geography, orthography, and the use of the 
globes, I learnt them all by travelling, and making use of 
* And how did you learn history inquired 
Miss Livy. ‘By visiting the countries themselves, and 
talking to the people, replied he. * For example, when I 
wanted to learn the Roman history, I went to Rome, and 
questioned the Romans about it. Of course must 
know their own history best,’ ‘ The devil’s in it if they 
don't,’ said Mr Cripps. 


And in this sort of vor discourse, the afternoon 
pos eny agreeably ; till, in the evening, the count took 
is leave, with a promise of returning on the following 
day to dinner.” 

e marriage takes place, worthy Mr C: han 
over fifty thousand pounds to the count, who in his turn 
settles one of his Transylvanian estates on his lady. The 
happy party, consisting of the married pair, the two sisters 
as companions, the count’s servant, and Susan, all set off 
for Paris, where a new scene in the plot opens. The 
count’s servant, who is as great a — as his ded 
master, finding that he would have little difficulty in 
captivating Livy, returns to Paris, after a short absence, 
dressed in the height of fashion, and, to the surprise but 
girlish delight of Livy, is introduced as Colonel Jones. 

“*Ah! mon cher!’ said the count, who, now that he 
was in France, occasionally garnished his conversation 
with a few foreign phrases; ‘ vous voila enfin! Do you 
know that we Seo hens a you these three days, 
with the utmost impatience ?—that is, 1 and my dear 
little countess here. As for Miss Livy, of course she had 
no desire for your arrival ; none in the world—had you, 


‘lam sorry to hear that,’ replied the colonel, tak- 
ing a oan tel Miss Livy, who laughed and blushed, 
and looked extremely conscious ; ‘and had I known it 
sooner, I might have extended my visit to the duke for 
another week, as he urged me to do. But my impatience 
would not it of a longer stay; and I ordered m 
horses to the door this morning before he was up, 

left a note excusing my sudden departure.’ 

* And how did you find the duchess, and all the 
family ? inqui: occaleoni. ‘ Surprisingly well,’ an- 
swered the colonel, ‘with the exception of the young 
marquis, who had a fall from his horse the day before 
arrived, and had broken the small bone of his arm. How- 
ever, he’s doing very well.’ 

* Was there much company at the chateau? asked 
the count. ‘ A great deal,’ answered the colonel. ‘ There 
was the Duc de Rochechouart, the Prince of Tarentum, 
all the Armagnacs, the Marquis and Marchioness de 

and several others. But, nevertheless, they 
are extremely anxious for a visit from you and the ladies, 
and begged I would urge you to fix an early period.’ 

‘That I will, replied the count, ‘as soon as we have 
seen a few more of the sights of Paris ; but as the weather 
is so fine at present, I wish to take advantage of ~~ 
show my dear little Carry the environs of the city. To- 
morrow, we propose spending the day at Versailles. Per- 
a you'll give us the pleasure of your company ?” 

o this polite invitation the colonel acceded, and, 
shortly afterwards, a walk to the Tuileries being pro- 
_ they all four started together, Roccaleoni giving 

is arm to his wife, and the colonel his to Miss Livy.” 

It need hardly be said that Livy was soon won; and 
she writes the following letter to her father :— 

“ My Dear Papa—lI told you in my last letter that we 
were expecting to be joined by the count’s 
friend, Colonel Jones. He has been with us now some 
days, and a charming man he is. I’m sure you'd be 
delighted with him, he’s so full of information ; I ym | 
don't know which is the cleverest, he or the count ; 

Si know I was always naturally fond of clever people. 

emmy likes him bermany sf and so does Carry. It 
makes it very convenient for Carry and me, and saves us 
a deal of trouble, as we don’t understand French, and 
the men who show the sights can’t speak English ; so the 
count and the colonel tell us what every thing is, and who 
painted it. We went yesterday to sce the catacombs 
where they bury the dead here, not like our churchyards, 
but large plages underground ; but it’s not disagreeable, 
because covtes no flesh on. The colonel says they are 
all boiled first, till the flesh turns into fat, and they 
make wax candles of it, which is the reason py Are so 
much cheaper here. There was a picture of a lady in 
blue satin, and a Spanish hat, so like mamma, that the 
count talks of having it copied; the colonel says, ‘ It’s 
the mother of the Gracchi, by Sir Christopher Wren ; 
but he couldn't remember her name. The skulls are 
all piled up one above another in rows, and you walk 
through them with a bit of candle in your hand; but 
sometimes the candle goes out, and then you can’t 
go out, for every one of them’s exactly the same. We 
went to see the Goblins at work; but the colonel says 
* they've worked it all on the wrong side,’ which is a pity. 
There was a very grand piece, enough to cover one 
end of the drawing-room at Virginia House. The colonel 
told us it was ‘a battle between Alexander the Great and 
Louis the XIV.; but he could not recollect which beat.’ 
But I think one of the most beautiful things we've seen 
is the king's palace at Versailles, which is entirely full of 
water-works, that sprinkle you all over with gold-fish ; 
and such loads of crimson satin I never saw ! t at the 
theatre they don’t act in English, which makes it not 
very amusing to Carry and me ; but the colonel tells us 
what it’s about, and I’m certain you'll be delighted with 
him. Carry is, end says I’m a fortunate girl ; and believe 
me, dear papa, your affectionate daughter—Livy Cripps.” 

The receipt of this and some subsequent epistles makes 
Mr Cripps aware that Livy was about being married to 
the accomplished Colonel Jones, and his consent is asked 
for the match. “When Mr Cripps found that his second 
daughter, Miss Livy, was about to follow her sister's 
example, and ennoble his family by another distinguished 
alliance, he reflected that such honours are not to be had 
for nothing, and that there would be another fifty thou- 
sand pounds to be paid for the distinction. A hun- 
dred thousand pounds subtracted from his property in 
so short a period, would make a serious reduction in 
his income, and must lead to some ts about 


arrangemen 
‘which it was necessary he should consult with his solici- 


tor ; and happening to be in town on the day he had re- 
ceived his daughter's letter, requesting his consent to her 
union with the colonel, he took the opportunity of calling 
at the ——_ to discuss the subject. 
The tt of the conference may be The 
of law made it clear to the unfortunate 
had 


with significant glance at Miss Carry. ‘So Li 

said, replied Mrs Cripps. ‘‘For,’ says she, ‘how 

could he have so much information on every subject, 

7 if he couldn’t keep such a trifling TENE direction 

in his mind ?’ 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| count, and he was recommended instantly to set out for 
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Paris, and, if possible, recover his girls from the gang of 
villains into whose hands they had fallen. Mr Cripps, 
and a lawyer's clerk who could speak French, of course 
lost no time in setting off to Paris. But, alas! they were 
too late. Count, countess, Livy, Jemima, and Colonel 
Jones, had all de together a week before, on their 
way, as the mistress of the hotel understood, to the count’s 
. which was situated a long way off—where, she 
never rightly understood ; only she was sure it was a 
ce she'd never heard of in ce. Here was a sad 
w ; and if Mr Cripps had been alone, as a journey to 
the unknown regions of Transylvania was quite out of 
the question, he would straightway have returned home. 
The young clerk, however, was more resolute. By in- 
quiries he traces the party in the direction of Brussels ; 
and—to bring the story to a close—the youngest of the 
girls is found, while the two elder, with Susan, after- 
wards find their way back to 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
SMALL COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 


‘WE have observed with much pleasure lately the 
starting into existence of small monthly sheets, con- 
taining general intelligence and advertisements, in 
country towns which could not support a newspaper 
of the regular kind. Haddington, fermline, and 
Linlithgow, are places provided with these monthly 
miscellanies. According to the existing laws affecting 
the newspaper press, a news-sheet containing an in- 
ferior modicum of advertisements may be published 
at intervals of not less than twenty-seven days, with- 
out being liable to stamp-duty, but exposed, of course, 
to the usual payment of duty on advertisements. 
Any country town, therefore, may advantageous] 
set up and support one of these monthly intel- 
ligencers at little risk; and as the paper may be 
sold at a penny, a tolerabl large sale — country 
—_ farmers, and the public gene » might 
reckoned upon. ‘That which is published at 

Dunfermline, is a most respectable s sheet, and 
sold at a penny; we see it speaks of a circulation 
of three thousand copies. Papers of this deseri 
tion are calculated to inspire a taste for literature in 
localities little open to the intrusion of metropolitan 
prints. All people like to read about affairs in which 
they are intimately concerned, and we do not see any 
reason why their taste shouldbe balked—there may 
be as much profit in reading the account of the last 
monthly meeting of the “ Golf Club,” the “ Farmers’ 
Association,” the “ Savings’ Bank Society,” 

or the “ Juvenile association for promoting,” &c. of 
the village of So-and-so, as in perusing the debates in 
parliament or any other great assem The no- 
tice of such matters in print does Speakers 
take care what they say when they know that through 
the press they are addressing not only a roomful of 
very decent-looking folks, but a whole county. In 
this manner the paper cultivates up a race of great 
men in their own excellent small way—men who will 
take a lead in promoting objects of utility in the dis- 
trict ; and what is this social advancement when viewed 
in the aggregate! 
For these and other reasons, we recommend the 
issuing of cheap monthly intelligencers in all country 
towns where it is reasonably expected they will pay 
expenses, and leave a profit to the publisher. In 
England, in particular, they might be rendered highly 
conducive to the spread of information on agricultural 
and economical topics ; already, we believe, they have 
afforded considerable assistance to the temperance 
cause. Nothing could so effectually extend the advan- 
tages of such sheets, as the total abrogation of duties 
on advertisements. We consider these duties as a 
dreadful barrier in the way of literary and commer- 
cial speculation. Think of a poor man in the =— 
of —— pe to the public purse for 
the liberty of letting his neighbours know that he has 
a litter of pigs to dispose of! Surely if the adver- 
tising press were anxious on the subject, they could 
lead to the removal of such pitiable restrictions on 
commercial intelligence. 

INSURANCE SOCIETIES, 


Individuals, as is well known, if pursuing an erro- 
neous course, are open to conviction and amendment 
on the point ; but you can make little or no impres- 
sion on corporations or societies, be they ever so far 
wrong. On account of this slow tendency to improve, 
societies of men, instituted for almost any 1 ob- 
ject, fall behind in comparison with the general enter- 
prise of individuals. An individual is ever on the 
alert ; he is beset by and cares for rivals ; he catches 

rly at any feasible means of recommending him- 
self and of advancing his prospects. But an associa- 
tion is, for the most part, a very lumbering sort of 
affair ; there are so many interests to be reconciled, so 
many minds to be fathomed and persuaded, so man 
formalities to be attended to, &c., that alterations of 
= usage, however bad, are next to impossibilities. 

e beg to instance a case in point, in reference to 
insurance against damage by fire. the fire-insur- 
ance societies we are acquainted with have a scale 
of charges, corresponding, as they allege, to the dif- 
ferent degrees of hazard in which the insured propert 
is supposed to be put. One building is single heme 
~ another is double hazardous ; and so on. We 

e no doubt that this nicely-adjusted scheme was 
all right and fair some thirty or forty years 
but not so now. As respects danger from fire ‘the 


country at large has advanced centuries within the 
time we specify. Gas burners, or fixed lights, have 
been generally introduced, thus removing the 
diane overturning lamps, and setting down candles 
in improper situations. All kinds of domestic fire- 
places have been prodigiously improved ; and one of 
the greatest of all improvements, Arnott stove, is 
now pretty common. Many oe are now heated 
by pipes with hot water or steam, by which the risk 
of burning is removed in a very material degree. Add 
to all, that the manners of the people are oa mo- 
dified, and with increasing intelligence are manifested 
more marked habits of carefulness and forethought. 
Notwithstanding these various and important im- 
provements in the state of things, the fire-insurance 
societies hold by their absurd scheme of rates, without 
caring for one thing or another. “ I wish to insure 
my printing premises.” “ Well, we charge double 
hazardous for all printing premises.” “ But I heat 
the whole place with steam.” “ We don’t care; you 
must be charged double hazardous.” “ No 

candles, or lamps, are used in the place, no oleaginous 
inks are prepared, as used to be the practice among 


| printers.” “ We don’t care ; it is a printing office ; 
| that is enough; all printing premises are double 
hazardo' 


us.” But show me where the risk lies ; con- 


vince me that there is a risk of two to one in compa- 
rison with domestic dwellings.” “ We are sorry, sir, 
we have no time to di these ni ; you wish 
to insure a printing office, and all printing offices are 
double hazardous—there are the rules.” Such is a 
specimen of the very amusing kind of way fire-insur- 
ance societies deal with proposing customers. No in- 
ducement is held out to use caution with res to 
fire, or to employ means the least hazardous for either 
lighting or heating. ‘The careful are indiscriminately 
classed with the careless. Among the number 
of fire-insurance companies, some may perchance pos- 
sess rules less stringent and unaccommodating ; but if 


so, we never heard of them, and the _— might be 
benefited by their making themselves known. 


SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
CONFUCIUS—CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 
Tue name of Confucius, as civilised writers have 
styled the Chinese philosopher Kong -fu-tzee, or Koung- 
tzee, is one so enveloped in fable and mystery, that 
the majority of people are entirely at a what to 
believe, and what to disbelieve, regarding him. Gold- 
smith did much to produce this feeling, by mixin 
up, in his Citizen of the World, a deal of 
matter really of Chinese origin, with a still greater 
quantity of fiction, in the shape of tale, apologue, 
and allegory. In the outset of the present paper, we 
propose to give a correct account, as far as that is 
practicable, of the Chinese philosopher, who was cer- 
tainly no fabulous personage, but a man of remarkable 
nius, and whose opinions, for several thousand years, 
— deeply influenced the fate of hundreds of mil- 
lions of the human race. It is with no disparaging 
views that Confucius is treated of in these papers on 
superstitions ; but because the Chinese sage is one of 
the most prominent objects in the Pantheon of his 
country, and receives superstitious homage, in house 
and temple, as a divinity, or at least as a 
deified. 

The native biographers of Confucius, who are nume- 
rous, concur in the assertion that he was born at a 
period preceding the commencement of the Christian 
era by about 550 years, in the kingdom of Loo, now a 
province of China, and named Chang-ton. He was a 
descendant of the royal Chang dynasty, and doubtless 
owed his subsequent distinction in part to his origin. 
At avery early period he exhibited great abilities, and 
made himself famous for his mastery of all the litera- 
ture of preceding times, and particularly the Five 
Volumes, containing the canonical and legislative 
labours of the sages Yao and Chun, His sovereign, 
the king of Loo, soon took notice of Confucius, and 
advanced him to offices where he was enabled to exert 
a beneficial influence on the morals of his countrymen, 
the cause of among. them. 

nder hi jous ministry, the kingdom grew so 
the neighbouring to 
entertain apprehensions lest the increase of wealth and 
strength among the Looites might prove dangergus to 
themselves. It is said that they fell upon a sc 
to undermine the power and authority of Confucius at 
the court of Loo, which was only too successful. The 
king of Loo received from his neighbour of Tsi a pre- 
sent of a number of beautiful women, who were duly 
instructed to use all their efforts in sapeling the in- 
fluence of Confucius. The sage speedily saw and felt 
the effects of their stratagems. Di and indig- 
nant, he quitted the country of Loo, and sought a 
place where his exertions might be more extensively 


y | useful ; but he found no such arena for his labours as 
he desired, 


and finally resolved to devote himself to 
the instruction, in morals, and ora- 
tory, of pupils who might at be the depositories 
and preservers of his doctrines. Six hundred scho- 
lars were trained by him, and diffused his doctrines 
far and wide through the country. Seventy-two 


their superior in knowledge, but ten only 
ten whale stem of their great 
instructor. To increase their y arene by 


giving sige g objects and of 


‘ 


assigned to each a separate course of study. One he 
instructed in the precepts of morality ; another in 
logic and oratory ; a third in jurisprudence and the 
duties of the civil magistrate ; and a fourth class were 
trained to moral and theological lecturing. 

Engaged in such tasks, Confucius lived to the 
of seventy-two. When on his death-bed, he called us 
pupils around him, and told them that grief for the 
profii; of worn him down 
to grave. “ Kings neglect and scorn m ee 
and I quit a world that I can no longer benefit.” e 
was buried in his native country, and, as usuall = 
pens when men have irremediably lost any val 
thing, honours were ere long showered upon the me- 
mory of the sage. Temples were erected in honour of 
him, and his name was recorded in innumerable in- 
scriptions, with the appended titles of the “great 
doctor,” the “ wise king of literature,” the “ instruc- 
tor of emperors and kings.” It was also enacted that 
his descendants should be exempt from taxes, and 
bear the rank of Mandarins for ever—privileges which 
they enjoy to this day. 

Such was the comparatively uneventful life of Con- 
fucius. After his decease, his writings were carefully 
collected and preserved. The titles of them are— 
“ Tay-hyo, the Grand Science, or School of Adults ; the 
Chong-yong, or Immutable Medium; Lung-yu, or Moral 


and Sententious Discourses ; tsi, or of Meng 
(a disciple of the sage) ; the Hyau-king, or Some 
tion on Filial Duty ; and the Syan-hyo, or Science for 


Children.” The great subject of these works is Mo- 
rals ; for Confucius was not one who attempted to 
dive into the abstruse secrets of natural science, nor 
was he even a, great as a lawgiver. He shines 
chiefly as a teacher of practical virtue. A few of his 
moral maxims are subjoined :-— 

“ Endeavour to imitate the wise, and never discou- 
rage thyself, how laborious soever it may be ; if thou 
canst arrive at thine end, the pleasure thou wilt 
enjoy will recompense all thy pains. 

hen thou labourest for others, do it with the 
same zeal as if it were for thyself. 

Virtue which is not supported with gravity gains 
no respect amongst men. 

Take heed that thy promises be just ; for, having 
once promised, it is not lawful to retract : we ought 
always to keep our promise. 

hen thou doest homage to any one, see that thy 
submissions be proportioned to the homage thou owest 
him. There is stupidity and pride in doing too 
little ; but, in overacting it, there is abjection and 


h risy. 

"Bat not for the pleasure thou mayest find therein. 
Eat to increase thy strength ; eat to preserve the life 
which thou hast received from Heaven. 

Labour to purify thy thoughts : if thy thoughts are 
not vicious, neither will thy actions be so. 

The wise man has an infinity of pleasures; for 
virtue has its delights in the midst of the severities 
that attend it.” 

While we are bound to acknowledge that, as an 
instructor of men in the practical duties of life, Con- 
fucius has exerted, in all probability, a beneficial in- 
fluence on China, it appears, at the same time, that 
he rather increased than diminished the mythological 
darkness of his country. At this day, temples are 
dedicated to him, and he is worshipped in these edi- 
fices as a deity ; at least no other being is there wor- 
shipped. The sage is not besought, as saints are 
elsewhere, to assume the character merely of an inter- 
cessor with some greater power. The usual oblation 
to him is a hog, which is sacrificed before a tablet 
inscribed with his name; and at the base of the 
tablet a grave is dug to receive the hair and offals of 
the animal, that no part of it may fall to unworthy 

urposes. The worshippers feed on the body of the 

, and at the same time they pour out libations of 
wine, chant solemn hymns, and make prostrations 
before the name of the sage. Such homage, if we may 
judge from his writings, would be any thing but pleas- 
ing to the manes of Confucius; but we simply describe 
the truth. 

Before the times of Confucius, the Chinese adored 
a being called Xamti, and this worship still exists in 
China, being called the old religion. But two other 
sects have long been prevalent in the country. One 
is the sect of J'ao-tse, which sprung up in China about 
a thousand years before Christ ; and the other is the: 
worship of Fo, introduced in the first century of 
the Christian era. Com with the follies com- 
mitted by the priests of Fo and Tao-tse, in their 
now numerous temples, the a to Confu- 
cius are rational and seemly. riests, who are 
said to number above one hundred thousand persons, 
profess celibacy, do not drink wine, and abstain from 
garlic and onions ; the latter act being held an indi- 
cation of marvellous continence inChina. The temples 
of Fo are filled with idols, some single ones containing 
three hundred monstrous figures, exceeding the size 
of life. The burning of incense and tapers, sacrifices, 
hymns, pashan ap. and processions, form the out- 
ward ceremonies of the Fo worship, and aged very 
attractive to the — It is allowed by the best 
authorities that the Fo or Fo-hi o° the Chinese is the 
same as the Budh of the Burman empire, whence the 
superstition is originally believed to have sprung. 
riests of ‘l'ao-tse are more like augurs or for- 
tune-te than any thing else. They openly 


tend to the powers of magic and alchemy ; 
consult oracles ; they profess to hold intercourse 


| 
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dition to a superior obj » the Chinese 

bad. These they call Quei-shin, and aseri 
the 


tea are offered to these invisible agents. The Chinese 
also believe with great fervency in lucky and unlucky 
days, and these are actually noted down, by way of 
worn in the imperial calendar for each successive 
year. No marriages or bargains are entered upon on 
these unlucky days ; and even funerals are put off, as 


order to ensure the owner’s prosperity. Odd numbers 
are likewise held of peculiar virtue by the Chinese. 
They reckon three powers—heaven, earth, and man ; 
three ts—sun, moon, and &e, They reckon 
seven ruling bodies—sun, moon, and five planets, &ec. 
But five is the number in most repute, the 
Chinese reckon the great virtues as five, namely— 
charity, justice, manners, prudence, and fidelity ; 


4 


sea- 
; the planets five ; the primitive 
ve; and so on. Our more accurate scientific 
is not required to show us the folly of all this. 
feelings of the Chinese 


been visited by appalling co’ ms, the inhabi- 
all ordi precau- 

destiny, could not be affected in slightest degree 

by their exertions. 

Mr Davis, in his iption of China, thus alludes 

to the remarkable kind of charms and talismans used 


iron, shaped like a sword with a cross-hilt. are 


p of the sovereigns, in 

whose reigns the coin was issued, may keep away 

pets an evil spirits. They are chiefly used in 
uses or rooms where persons have committed sui- 

cide, or suffered a violent death ; and sick people — 
thei 


of, the wandering spirits of persons who have come to 
an unfortunate 
When Europeans 


birth of Confucius, and therefore ominous of 
tion and good fortune to the young. On the 5th 
day of the fifth moon, spri and cuttings of 


are placed at the doors of houses to prevent all man- 
of evil from entering. The ‘peach charm’ con- 
of a sprig of that tree covered with blossoms, 
same purpose as q pa-kua, or t 
m pose The pr kus, oF sight 
species genus cucurbitus, resembling a 
bottle, is represented in ornaments as an emblem of 
visits prognosticete visits still more unplossant 
from the mandarins. There is, however, a species of 
had gun him, in one 
of those long which we were accustomed to take 
Se points of sojourn. The unusual ap- 
this crow, with a white cravat, led to its 

for once considered as fair game, and the bird 

was shot. The occurrence was reported to the empe- 
ror’s legate, who conducted the embassy, and from 
him an earnest request was con to the ambassa- 
dor that no more such birds be killed. ‘ But 
it was only a crow,’ was the natural answer. ‘Only a 
crow !’ exclaimed the legate— ‘of all the birds that fly 


sa 
they for the most 


‘it should have been spared, for it is a sacred animal.’ 


He then related a story respecting crows having onee 
performed some pate! public service, just as geese 
are said to have saved the Roman capitol. This 
shows, at least, the utility of being acquainted with 
the most trivial superstitions of a country.” 


ing up piecés of wood, of a iar shape, and judgi 
of the of fate by the mode in which they fall 
and lie. A book is hung up in eertain of their 


temples, to decide —- of this kind. Though a 
common mode of divination, this cannot be a very 

i one even to the parties who use it, because 
toss up the sticks until these 
fall in a way suitable to their wishes. 

The Chinese have many other superstitious notions 
and practices. With all their mechanical ingenuity 
and powers of imitation, they are an ignorant people, 
and mental cultivation can alone emancipate man 


from the of superstition. This subject, how- 
ever, has ly occupied as much space as is fitting 
or necessary. 


HAND-LOOM WEAVERS’ REPORT. 


fe have for some time contemplated presenting a review of 
a Report of the Commissioners on the Hand-Loom Weavers, but 
were d by the p of other duties. We have now 


newspaper 
append a few concluding observations. ] 


Tue Report of the Commissioners on the Condition 
of the d-loom Weavers, is a work of no ordinary 
value. It contains a summary of the voluminous re- 
ports already published of the assistant commissioners 
appointed to visit the principal weaving districts, 
and enters at considerable length, and with marked 
ability, into a consideration of the varjous measures of 
su 

ew classes of artisans are entitled to more sym- 
pathy than the hand-loom weavers, Not only are 
they reduced to distress which nothing but constant 
toil saves from absolute pauperism, but they bear with 
them the a and remembrances of happier days, 
to embitter and aggravate their misery. Mr Symons, 
one of the assistant commissioners, mentions, that in 
the houses of some of the weavers in Scotland, al- 
though in general poorly furnished, he found occa- 
sionally “articles of massive and even handsome 
furniture, the relics of former and happier days, still 
treasured up with a pride which poverty cannot sub- 
jugate,” and in general they present the spectacle of 
a class of men poor without es to poverty, 
and retaining tastes and habits which they are unable 
longer to indulge. The inquiry into their condition, 
the causes from which their distresses have arisen, 
and the measures by which these may be alleviated, 
is therefore one of vast i ce, and well worthy 
of a government actuated by a wholesome spirit of 
reform, and having the good of the labouring popu- 


lation at heart. 
The first of the report describes the condition 
of the hand- weavers, and their general rate of 


wages. In the north of England, the lowest paid class 
of weavers—that is, those engaged on work requiring 
little strength or skill—seldom earn more than 5s. or 
6s. a-week. A family of six persons, two of them em- 
ployed, average about 7s. 6d. weekly. Where three of 
a family are ——— their united weekly wage is 
— about 12s.— father earning one- 

, and his wife and son or daughter the remain- 

ve depen on of one person, 

whiese is not more than 3s. or 4s. 


instances amount to 12s,, 13s., or even 16s. a-week, 
ave to be deducted. "Where strvogth is 


out of this they have to ete candles, &e., and also 
for the assistance of a boy in some parts of the work. 
At Diss and North Lopham, in Norfolk, the net ave- 

after deducting 


man. average wage of sailclot! 
h, Aberdeen, Montrose, 
and Kirkcaldy, is 8s. 6d., or, with steadiness and skill, 
10s. The 8 weavers employed on waistcoat 
average 20s. a- ; weavers of broad and 


irregularity of work. Their wages are at once low 
and uncertain. Mr Austin, the assistant issioner 
for the south-western parts of England, states that the 
inference from all his evidence is, “that the weavers, 
taken as a body, are out of work one-third of their 
time ! 

Such are a few of the facts detailed in the report, 
and which may serve to convey an idea of the 
remuneration of hand-loom weavers in various parts of 
the country. With the exception of those employed 
on coarse fabrics, which require strength, and which 
command a regular sale, their condition is extremely 
miserable. Long hours, small Bey» and inconstant 
employment, are the hardships with which, from year 
to year, they have to contend. The causes w 
combine to keep them so far under the general level 
of British artisans, are not difficult to discover. The 
attractiveness of hand-loom weaving, the little skill or 
strength which most of its branches require, and the 
employment which it offers to the wife and children 
of the weaver, all tend to overstock the labour mar' 
while the labourers have to com with impro 
processes of manufacture, and with the giant powers 
of the steam-engine! They are thus engaged in a 
hopeless contest with mechaniedl power—a contest 
which some of the causes we have named may pro- 
long, but which no ingenuity or exertion can render 
ultimately successful. The hetries, too, of the hand- 
loom weavers, particularly those engaged in the fancy 
trade, is, as we have stated, greatly aggravated by the 
uncertainty of employment. They are alike exposed 
to the vicissitudes of commerce and the caprices of 
fashion. The slightest shock to trade, arising from 
whatever cause, a crushing effect on those at the 
bottom of the social machine, who have no capital on 
which to fall back, and hence the periodical destitu- 
tion to which this class of operatives are subject. 

We now come to the discussion of the remedies for 
these formidable evils. ‘To this branch of the inquiry 
the greater part of the report is devoted, nor is its 
object confined to the elevation of the hand-loom 
weavers alone. It is, in fact, an essay on the means 
by which the commerce of this country may be 
maintained and invigorated, and the condition of the 
labouring classes generally improved. The commis- 
sioners are clearly of opinion that the hand-loom 
weavers can only be permanently benefited by a 
diminution of their numbers. In those branches of 
weaving to which the power-loom is applicable, it is 
in vain to continue a struggle with inferior tools. 
south of England clothiers, in like manner, must yield 
to the superior local advantages of the north. A 
with reference to those branches of weaving whi 
require little either of strength or skill in the opera- 
tive, the commissioners justly remark, that “if men 
will submit to do the work of women and children, 
they must submit to receive their wages.” A business 
easily acquired and easily performed, holding out 

t temptations as a domestic occupation, and one 
in which women and children can engage, must alwa 
report, “on the part of those engaged in it, can pre- 
vent it from being at the bottom of the scale. It can 
improve only under the influence of causes which 
raise the condition of the whole body of labourers.” 

Holding this belief, the commissioners had a wide 
field for discussion opened up to them ; and the con- 
clusions at which they have arrived are entitled to the 
utmost consideration, from the ability and candour 
with which the investigation is conducted. i 
rid Sy ag is to render the demand for labour more 
steady, by “the substitution for the present anoma- 


lous and fluctuating corn duty, of a duty, either to be 
annually reduced or to be agg eee fixed at a low 
rate; and such achange in the duties on timber as 
may no longer exclude from all buildings intended for 
the use of the great ep won A of the people, the timber 
which is cheapest and .” They also recommend 
measures “for promoting the thiness of the la- 
bouring ¢ and for the improvement of our 
foreign trade.” Secondly, they propose, in order to 
cheapen the material on which one class of weavers 
are employed, and thereby increase the demand for 
their Shon that the duty on “pe (a particular 
kind of silk) should be either abolished or reduced. 
Thirdly, for the purpose of further increasing that 
demand by the improvement of British patterns, they 
recommend “the protection and extension of copy- 
ight in designs, establishment and promotion of 
schools of design, and the general cultivation of the 

pular taste.” Fourthly, “ believing that the cost of 
production to the manufacturer is much increased, 
and, consequently, the demand for hand-loom labour 

h dimini 


mend 

Fifthly, “believing the restrictions on the manufac- 
ture and sale of Irish linen to be mischievous, they 
recommend their abolition.” Sixthly, “ believing that 
hand-loom weavers suffer even more than the labour- 


following is the con- 
“We ve, lastly, considered the means by which 
the number of hand-loom weavers may be diminished, 
or their undue increase prevented. 

that the restoring freedom to the labour market 


demons ; and they maintain a class of old women, 
who are regarded as sybils or witches. From what 3 
_ stated - it will be observed, that in ad- 
operations of nature. Private oblations of wine and 
to be | omen same cause, 
Even the emperor is guided in all his actions, impor- 
tant or unimportant, by the Board of Astronomers. 
Another curious superstition, which prevails univer- 
sally, is the fung-shui, wind and water, which relates to 
the exact angle necessary for the roof of a house, in | 
| 
. } great pleasure in tr f ng from the Scotsman (Edinburgh 
ye 
by the people of that country :—* Among the principal 
as on called, of a | 
number of ancient copper coins, each with a square | 
sus pe nded at the heads of sleeping couches and beds, 
; recovery. Their efficacy is no doubt fully equal to 
that of a horse-shoe nailed over a door, or any of those 
infallible devices formerly adopted in this country 
against witches and ghosts. The Chinese have com- | 
monly a firm belief in, and consequently a great dread | 
hair, and high noses, were strongly op- 
posed tothe idea of Chinese comeliness. Mothers 
and nurses pointed them out as ogres and devils to 
their and resent term 
Europeans, fin-quei, reign ghost, spirit, or il,’ 
with some allusion, perhaps, to their wandering so far 
from their homes. 
which, a father goes round 
and poring obtained from a hun- 
dred di it parties a few of the copper coins of the 
country, he himself adds the balance, to purchase an 
ornament or appendage fashioned like 2 lock, which | a-week! / shton-under-line, 453 families were 
he hangs on his child’s neck, for the purpose of locking | visited, whose average weekly earnings amounted 
in Sonntively to li, and making the hundred per- | only to 4s. 11}d.! This is sufficiently deplorable. In 
sons concerned in his attaining old age. Another | Scotland, families are represented as earning, ac- 
charm worn by children is a figure of the ky-lin, a csufing to Gili neuen, 16s., or, where there are 
fabulous animal supposed to have appeared at the | four or five at work, 20s. a-week. ‘The linen weavers 
in Yorkshire earn about 7s. 6d. a-week each. Weavers 
employed on fabrics requiring moderate skill, are paid 
| at a somewhat higher rate. Their wages in some 
; | required, some further improvement in the rate 
; | remuneration is observable. At a bolting-cloth fac- 
at the men earn 25s. but 
| 10s. At a sacking and tarpauling factory at Bristol, ' and of the materials of weaving, they recom- 
a ing classes in general, under the obstacles to the free 
rich-flowered shawls at Norwich earn about 20s. a- | use and circulation of labour imposed by combinations, 
week ; those a on the finest cloths at Leeds | they recommend measures for restoring liberty to the 
make from 24s. to 28s., and in all similar cases, where | working classes, by depriving combinations of their 
; superior skill as well as is — the rate 3 
of remuneration is equally But class of 
met so that their annual income is sometimes 
than that of the inferior operatives. Almost all 
descriptions of weavers, however, complain of the 
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. to @ certain degree, effect these purposes, we have 
our attention to two auxiliary measures 

igration and education. We have stated our 
fears that the weavers will not derive much direct and 
specific advan’ from emigration. Nor have we 
enco the uliarly be- 
t believing 


filling the p 


ch is a brief digest of the remedial measures sug- 
by the commissioners, and equally enforced by 
oye somproesis. It is obvious, however, that, 
even if i iately carried into effect, many of these 
remedies would operate slowly, and only in an in- 
direct shape, on the condition of the hand-loom weavers. 
The work of amelioration must, in the main, be per- 
formed by the weavers themselves. With the know- 
be brought home to them so forcibly that their 
is inevitably on the decline, it is incumbent on 
‘the married to find other employments for their chil- 
dren ; and on the unmarried to avoid incurring the 
responsibility of a family until they have in some way 
provided for their support. There are, no doubt, large 
numbers who cannot be expected to seek new occupa- 
tions, but the young and the active must carry their 
industry to more profitable markets ; and by so os 
they will not enly benefit themselves but those 
behind, whose labour will rise in value in proportion 
as their numbers are diminished. 

[The oceasion of reporting on the condition of the 
‘hand-loom weavers, might not be exactly appropriate 
for discussing the quéstion of extending national or 
‘district relief to that unfortunate class of men ; but 
it is made tolerably clear to us, that not ool? they but 
& host of others, who are sunk to the most abject state 
of penury, should be provided for on a large and satis- 
factory footing. We hold it as a truth in social eco- 
nomy, that all have a claim on the country for a provi- 
sion in some shape, after every fair exertion on their 
-own part fails to gain the means of support. The 
Fe may either be on the spot or at a distance, 
‘but it must be somewhere, otherwise civilised society 
‘is put in a state of peril. To provide for the better 
support of the existing mass of hand-loom weavers by 
simply improved education and an alteration of fiscal 
“duties, is absurd ; and it would neither be sound 

licy nor agreeable to the men themselves to support 

m as paupers. We should in these circumstances 
decidedly recommend removal at the publie expense 


to those parts of the empire where the services of 


working-men are required, and where there is bound- 
Jess provision for all human wants. migration on a 

but judicious scale, in short, is what ought to be 
resorted to for a cure of present evils ; and with the 
other economic plans suggested by the commissioners, 
we may expect to be exempted from future misfortunes 
of the same kind.] 


A REMARKABLE SPANISH TRIAL. 
THE criminal records of Spain ever and anon pre- 
‘sent cases, which prove that the revengeful spirit, 
long held peculiar to the people of that country, and 
some other parts of southern Europe, still exists 
among them in almost undiminished force. Cireum- 
stances, indeed, have prevented the peaceful spread 
of education in these quarters, and we could ration- 
ally look for improvement from no other source. A 

paper describes the following appalling case 
as having been heard before the magisterial tribunal 
of the city, on the 4th of January last. We give the 
narrative here, as translated into the French jour- 
nals. 


Upon the flowery borders of the Ebro, near the city | had 
of Saragossa, 


there lived, within these few months, a 

years and appeared not to be young ; but, not- 
Jithstanding any tokens of age discernible on her 
countenance, it was still evident that she had been 
remarkable for beauty. Calakena had dwelt in her 
‘cabin on the Ebro for many years ; she lived alone, 
‘and, like the owl, only issued, for the most pov, by 
night. She carried continually in her hand a long 
black staff or wand, and her dress was a gown com- 
Fours, plooed together. ‘Throughout the whole 
i r. ughout whole district 

—at darsgossa, Tarragona, and Huenca, from the 
garden plains of Navarre even to the far south—she 
was known, and reputed a redoubtable sorceress ; and 
all devout S iards crossed themselves and muttered 
a prayer at her approach, or in ing her residence. 
‘This very fear of her indicated the extent of the popu- 
lar belief in her power; and hundreds came, even 
from great distances, to avail themselves of that power, 
worse . It was no uncommon thing to find 


P 
carriages at the door of the sorceress’s when 
the shades of evening had fallen in. 


.. Those who remembered the arrival of Calakena in 
the neighbourhood of Saragossa, said that she had then 
appeared young and exceedin 

traces of some gnawing 
lock and deportment, She’ 


beautiful, though 
were visible in her 
had said at that 


time that she came from Madrid, and that she desired 
to pass the rest of her life in peace, at a distance 
from the gay world. Excepting as respected the occu- 
pations which her character drew = her, and 
which she did not dislike, or at least did not avoid, 
Calakena really her days in quiet. During the 
civil war, indeed, consultations thickened upon her. 
She read horoscopes to the chiefs of the Christinos, 
and to the soldiers of the army of Cabrera. All par- 
ties treated her with respect for her mystical charac- 
ter, and she could pass from = to place, am 
their wildest ranks, without a shadow of injury. Suc 
was the sorceress Calakena. 7 

One evening in December last (1840), an equipage 
stopped before the cabin of Calakena. A lady stepped 
out of it, She was a young creature of exquisite 
beauty, with cheeks coloured like the pomegranate, 
and long tresses, dark as ebony. 

“My dear mother,” said the visitant to the reputed 
sorceress, slipping at the same time a ducat of gold 
into her hand, “I am about to be married ; and I 

‘come to you to know if my fortune is to be a happy 
one. 

“From what place does your intended husband 
come?” asked C a. 

“From Venice, mother,” was the reply. 

“Venice !” cried the sorceress, with kindling eyes, 
“Venice !—and his name ” 

“ Giacomo Salvadi,” answered the visiter. 

The sybil bounded from her seat in a state of seem- 
ingly irrepressible excitement, with which was mingled 
an appearance of wild joy. After a pause, she said, 
with a little more calmness, “ He loves ons does he ?” 

“Yes, mother,” returned the young lady. 

“ He calls you his angel, his divinity, the living sun 
of his life ?” 

“Yes, my good mother.” 

“He passes days at your feet in gazing upon your 
eyes, and the night he s under your windows ?” 

“ Yes, often, my mother ; you speak the exact 
truth,” said the visitant. 

“And then he sings to you,” said the sorceress ; 
“he sings to you such words as these— 

The ruby and the opal stone, 

The diamond with its kindling dyes, 
‘The star of morn, so brightly lone, 

Have not the charm of thy sweet eyes. 
One tells us of the coming sun, 

And gems their ownet’s wealth may prove, 
But thy sweet eyes, beloved one, 

They speak of love /” 

“Oh, mother !” cried the young visiter to the 
sorceress, “ your power is astonishing. He does sing 
these very words to me !” 

“You see that every thing is known to me,” an- 
swered Calakena, “and you will be the better pre- 
pared to follow my counsels. In order that your 
marriage may be happy, it is necessary that you 
should send your intended bridegroom to me. On 
his firmness and courage, under the proofs to which I 
shall subject him, depends your future welfare.” 

The young lady, Donna Isabella, was delighted with 
this answer to her application. Seeing the extent of 
the sorceress’s know in one respect, she had no 
doubt but the latter could ensure her wedded happi- 
ness, or at least ward off any impending evils by a 
timely warning. “If our happiness depend on the 
firmness and courage of Giacomo, we must be happy, 
for he is brave as the Cid.” 

“ Go, then,” answered Calakena, “and tell him to 
come hither to-morrow evening. But you also must 
come, and before him.” 

“ Why before him, mother ?” asked the visitant. 

“ Because it is essential to the proof to which he 
must be put,” said the fortune-teller; “and, above 
all, it is requisite that he should not be aware of your 
coming hither. The charm would be rendered of no 
avail by his knowledge of your presence.” 

The lady Isabella entered her equi and went 
home in all haste. She strictly obeyed the directions 

of Calakena, telling Giacomo only so much of what 

passed as the sorceress desi To please his fair 
young mistress, Salvadi readily consented to visit the 
cabin of Calakena. At the time appointed, he went 
thither accordingly. 

On the following morning, Giacomo Salvadi stood 
as a prisoner before the chief magistrate of 
in the presence of an eager and whi ig crowd. 
The hands of Salvadi were tied behind his back. On 
the court-table, in front of the bench of justice, there 
lay some linen and ners of female attire, stained 


deeply with blood. a glass beside them was a por- 
tion of the same fluid. 
The alcade-mayor first broke by addressing 


silence, 

the accused. “Giacomo Salvadi,” said the istrate, 
“you are charged with the assassination of Donna 
Isabella, your own betrothed bride. Have you any 
defence to offer, or explanation to give ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the accused, in low but firm 

“ Speak, then,” said the aleade ; and may Heaven 
enable you to justify yourself and clear up this dread- 


ful transaction 


Isabella’s ‘isis to the sorceress, 
uent request made to himself that he also should visit 
kena's cabin. “I went thither,” continued the 
accused, “and, as directed, at the hour of mid- 
night. The-soreeress met me at the threshold of her 
cabin, ‘You are welcome,’ said shé; ‘you must now 


come with me to some distance from this place. But, 
in the first place, let me ask if you have a firm bold 
heart? ‘I think I have’ was my reply. ‘Then 
let us hence,’ answered the sorceress ; and i 

me to follow closely, she walked away from the cabin. 
The night was rather dark, the light of the moon being 
but feeble. We walked on without. stopping, for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, until we reached the court 
of the church of Pilar. Calakena here made me 
enter into a low and dimly-lighted chamber. All 
that I could see in it was a table with a black cloth 


tic voice, ‘if you would be , strike that 
through this cloth 

I hesitated. ‘1 know not, said I, ‘if I ought to 
do such a thing without knowing’ 

‘Coward ! muttered Calakena, ‘you would com- 
mand en and yet your arm trembles at such a 
petty trial !’ 

inking that, at the most, this trial could only be 
a foolish and fruitless piece of mummery, I became 
ashamed of my weakness, and, lifting the poniard, 
struck it into the middle of the black cloth. Hor- 
rible to relate, blood immediately burst in a stream 
through the aperture made by the weapon! In one 
instant after the stroke was struck, and before I 
could recover from the shock consequent upon its 
results, Calakena, who had the glass in her hand, 
darted forward, and caught some drops of the flow- 
ing blood into it. 

*To thy health, Giacomo Salvado ! cried she, with 
the voice of a triumphant demon, as she raised the 
—- her lips; ‘it is Marianetta who drinks to 


In the sorceress I now recognised a woman with 
whom I had been acquainted many years before, and 
who, when I had left her, had sworn bitter vengeance 
against me. But I had no time to attend to her, for 
ere her frantic words were uttered, quick as her pro- 
ceedings were, the black cloth had been cast off, and 
I found a woman on the table, uttering her dying 
moans. The meaning of the sorceress was now 
but too clear to me. The victim was my betrothed 
bride, Isabella! From her simple lips, Calakena had 
learned my name and my intention of marriage, and 
had profited by Isabella’s belief in her magical powers 
to bring her to this retired place, and to deliver her 
over to the knife with which she had armed me, 

This is the truth,” said Giacomo in conclusion. 
“ As regards intention, I am innocent of this murder 
as the new-born child.” 

Several witnesses came forward when Giacomo had 
concluded, and testified to several points in his favour. 
‘While Giacomo hung in y over his bleeding bri 
the sorceress had fled, and. some of the witnesses 
seen her passing with s from the neighbourhood. 
Isabella, too, had lived long enough to explain the 
whole transaction, as faras she knew of it: Her qying 
declarations went to substantiate all that had been 
related by Salvadi. In consequence of the produc- 
tion of these proofs in his favour, Giacomo was finally 
acquitted of the crime, with the consent of all ac- 
quainted with the case. 

The sorceress, Calakena, has been sought for, but has 
not as yet been heard of. From Giacomo and others, 
it has been learned that she was a woman not more 
than thirty-five years old, and must have assumed the 
appearance of age in order the more effectually to im- 
pose on the public, and prosecute the profession to 
which she had applied herself. On her cabin being 
examined, a number of colouring substances were 
found, by means of which she ven herself the 
hue and look of old age. The length of time during 
which she had nursed the sentiment of revenge, shows 
a violence of passions scarcely credible without such 
i toy as those given. It Sopesre even but too pro- 

ble that she assumed the character of a sorce- 
ress at first, in the hope that she would better attain 
her desired object, and that her plan of revenge had 
been one long matured. But for the lamen 
ignorant ulity, however, of her victims, her mur- 

rous purposes might have been frustrated. Half of 
the calamities of mankind come in the train of super- 
stition. 


TRUE GREATNESS, 
I cannot admire (says Pascal) the man who possesses 
one virtue in high perfection, if he has not at the same 


time the 9) te virtue in an equal degree ; as in the case 
bry et who united the extremes of valour and 
of meekness; without this, it is not an elevated, but a 


fallen character. Greatness does not consist in being at 
one extreme, but in reaching both extremes at once, and 
occupying al] the intermediate space. Perhaps this is in 
no case more than a sudden movement of the from 
one extreme to the other, and, like a burning a 
whirled quickly round in a eircle, it is never but in one 
point of course at a time. Still, this indicates the 
energy of the soul, if not its expansion, 
INTEGRITY OF THE DOG, 


The Almighty, who gave the dog to be the companion 


most — that the whole body of the labouring | 
classes would derive benefit from a general system of 
education, under which the community should be | 
a upon it, concealing something. An empty glass and : 
gested an outline of a plan by which such a system a poniard stood on another table or shelf, 
be introduced.” ‘Giacomo !’ said the sorceress, in a low but | ¢ 
4 
i 
1 
| 
} 
| 
The accused commenced by a statement of what ee : 
. nature noble and incapable of deceit. He forgets ne . 
friend nor foe—remembers, and with accuracy, both 
benefit and injury. He hath ashare of man’s intelligence, r 
but no share of man's falsehood. You may bribe asoldier 
to slay a man with his sword, or a witness to take eng : 
false accusation, but you cannot make a hound tear 
benefactor.— Walter Scott, i 
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Column of Political Economy for the Bops. 
SAVINGS OF INDUSTRY. 


(From Lessons on Money Matters, for Young 
pon under the direction of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Bxsipes those who work for their living, some at a higher 
rate and some at a lower, there are others who do not 
live by their labour at all, but are rich enough to subsist 
on what they or their fathers have laid up. There are 
many of these rich men, indeed, who do hold laborious 
offices—as magistrates, and members of parliament. But 
this is at their own choice. They do not labour for their 
subsistence, but live on their y: 

There can be but few such persons, com with 
those who are obliged to work for their living. But 
though there can be no country where all, or the greater 

are rich enough to live without labour, there are 
several countries where all are : and in those coun- 
tries where all are forced to live by their labour, the 
le are much worse off than most of the labourers are 

this country. In sa nations, almost every one is 
half-starved at times, and generally half-naked. But in 
any country in which property is secure, and the people 
ustrious, the wealth of that country will increase ; 
and those who are the most industrious and frugal, will 
ag more than such as are idle and extravagant, and will 

y by something for their children; who will thus be 
born to a good a nyt 

Young re who make good use of their time, and 
who are quick at learning, and grow up industrious and 
steady, may perhaps be able to earn more than enongh 
for their support, and so have the satisfaction of leaving 
some property to their children. And if these, again, 

instead of spending this property, increase it by 
honest diligence, prudence, and frugality, they may, in 
time, raise themselves to wealth. Several of the richest 
families in the country have risen in this manner from a 
low station. It is of course not to be expected that 
many _ men should become rich ; nor ought any man 
to set his heart on being so: but it is an allowable, anda 
cheering thought, that no one is shut out from the hope 
of bettering his condition, and providing for his children. 

And would you not think it hard that a man should 
not be allowed to lay by his savings for his children ? 
But this is the case in some countries ; where propert 
is so ill-secured, that a man is liable to have all his sav- 
ings forced from him, or seized upon at his death ; and 
there all the le are miserably poor, because no one 
thinks it worth his while to attempt saving any thing. 

There are some countries which were formerly very 
productive and populous, but which now, under the 
tyrannical government of the Turks, or other such people, 
have become almost deserts. In former times, Barbary 
praduced silk; but now most of the mulberry-trees (on 
whose leaves the silk-worms are fed) are decayed ; and 
no one thinks of planting fresh trees, because he has no 
security that he shall be allowed to enjoy the produce. 

Can it be supposed that the poor would be better off 
if all the property of the rich were taken away and 
divided among the poor, and no one allowed to become 
rich for the future? The poor would then be much 
worse off than they are now. They would still have to 
work for their living, as they do now; for food and 
clothes cannot be had without somebody's labour. But 
they would not work near so profitably as they do now ; 

no one would be able to keep up a large manu- 
factory or farm, well stocked, and to advance wages to 
workmen (as is done now), for work which does not bring 
in any return for perhaps a year or two. 

And if a bad crop or a sickly family brought any one into 
distress, which would soon be the case with many, what 
could he do after he had spent his little property? He 
would be willing to work for hire, but no one could 
afford to employ him, except in something that would 
bring in a very speedy return ; for even those few who 

ht have saved a little money would be afraid to have 
it known, for fear of being forced to part with it. TI 
would hide it somewhere in a hole in the ground, whic 
used formerly to be a common practice in this country, 
and still is in some others where property is very inse- 
cure. Under such a state of things, the whole count 
would become poorer and r every year, for eac 
man would labour no more than just enough for his im- 
mediate supply, and would also employ his labour less 
caety than now, for want of a proper division of 

; and no one would attempt to lay by anything, 

because he would not be sure of being allowed to keep 
it. In consequence of all this, the whole produce of the 
land and labour of the country would become much less 
than it is now; and we should soon be reduced to the 
same general wretchedness and distress which prevail in 
many half-savage nations. The rich, indeed, would have 
become poor; but the poor, instead of improving their 
condition, would be much worse off than before. 

It is best for all parties, the rich, the poor, and the 
middling, that property should be secure, and that every 
one should be allowed to possess what is his own, and to 
gain whatever he can by honest means, and to keep it or 
spend it, as he thinks fit, provided he does no one any 


Some rich men, indeed, make a much better use of 


selfish in his disposition can hardly hel ding it on 
his neighbours. If a man has an i "of hve thot 
— a-year, some people might think at first sight 
if his estate were divided among one hundred poor 
families, which would give each of them fifty pounds 
a-year, there would thus be, by such a division, one 
hundred poor families the more enabled to subsist in 
the country. But this is quite a mistake. Such would 
indeed be the case if the rich man had been used to 
eat as much food as one hundred 


esmen, and manufac- 
turers of different articles, who lay out the in food 
and clothing for their families; so that, in » 


same sort of division of it is made as if it had been 
taken away from him. map, be 
selfish man, care nothing for the maintaining of all these 
families, but still he does maintain them ; for if he should 
choose to spend one thousand pounds a-year in fine pic- 
tures, the painters who are employed in those pictures 
are as well maintained as if he had made them a present 
of the money and left them to sit idle. The only differ- 
ence is, that 4 feel they are honestly earning their 
living, instead of subsisting on charity ; but the total 

uantity of food and clothing in the country is neither 
other. 

But if a rich man, instead of mae op be his income, 
saves & great of it, this saving will almost always be 
the means of maintaining a still greater number of in- 
dustrious people ; for a man who saves, hardly ever, in 
these days at least, hoards up gold and silver in a box, 
but lends it out on good security, that he may receive 
interest on it. Suppose, instead of spending one thou- 
sand pounds a-year 1 petstion, he saves the sum every 
year, then this money is generally borrowed by farmers, 
or manufacturers, or merchants, who can make a profit 
by it in the way of their business, over and above the 
interest they pay for the use of it. And in order to do 
this, they lay it out in employing labourers to till the 

nd, or to manufacture cloth and other articles, or to 
mport foreign goods, by which means the corn, and 


The rich man, therefore, aoe he appears to have so 
much larger a share allotted to him, does not really con- 
sume it, but is only the channel through which it flows 
to others. And it is by this means much better distri- 
buted than it could have been otherwise. 


AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 
(BY THE REV. REGINALD HEBER.) 


Our task is done !—on Gunga’s breast 

The sun is sinking down to rest ; ° 
And, moor’d beneath the tamarind bough, 

Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail and painted side, 

Behold the tiny frigate ride : 

Upon her deck, ‘mid charcoal gleams, 

The Moslem's savoury supper steams ; 

While all apart, beneath the wood, 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 


Come, walk with me the jungle through— 
If yonder hunter told us true, 
Far off, in desert dank and rude, 
The tiger holds its solitude ; 
Now (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun) 
A dreadful guest but rarely seen, 
Returns to scare the village green. 
Come boldly on ;—no venom'd snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake— 
Child of the sun, he loves to lie 
"Midst nature's embers, parch'd and dry 
Where o'er some tower in ruin laid, 
The spreads its haunted shade ; 
Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 
Fit warder in the gate of Death. 
Come on; yet pause! Behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 
Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
Glows the geranium’'s scarlet bloom ;* 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower— 
The ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain's humbler shade, 
And dusk anana’s prickly glade ; 
While o'er the brake, so wild and fair, 
The betel waves his crest in air ; 
With pendant train and rushing wings, 
Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 
And he, the bird of hundred dyes,t 
‘Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 
8o rich a shade, so green a sod, 
Our English fairies never trod ! 
Yet who in Indian bowers has stood, 
But thought on England's ‘* good green wood ;” 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade, 
Her hazel and her hawthorn glade ; 
And breathed a prayer (how oft in vain !) 
To gaze upon her oaks again ? 
A truce to thought—the jackal’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 
And through the trees yon failing ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 
Yet mark, as fade the upper skies, 
Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes— 
Before, beside us, and above, 
The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of the copse exploring ; 
While to this cooler air confest, 
The broad dhatura bares her breast, 
Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night ! 
Still as we pass, in soften’d hum, 
Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, the horn, the drum : 
Still as we pass, from bush and brier, 
The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 
And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane ? 
I know that soul-entrancing swell, 
It is—it must be—Philomel ! 


The flashes of the summer sky 

Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 
And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning's healthy wind. 
But oh! with thankful hearts confess 


t The Mucharunga. 


ENGLISH CHAPELS ABROAD. 

“I remember travelling on the Continent in 1818 (says 
Captain Hall in his late work, entitled “ Patchwork 
just two-and-twenty years ago, before things had settl 
into their places after the disorganisation caused by the 
war, and wondering to see how completely adrift, and 
without those habits of mental discipline to which they 
had been accustomed, our worthy citizens were rambling 
about. Though I cared less about the matter then than 
I do now, I can recollect being struck with alarm at the 

le consequences. I feel well assured, indeed, that, 

t for the generous and high-principled exertions which 
have been made of late poe by the friends of good 
order and true lovers of English manners, whose exer- 
tions raised up and afterwards maintained the Church- 
of-England chapels abroad, especially those at Paris, 
Geneva, and Rome, the consequences must have been 
most disastrous to our national character. 

The practical influence of these establishments in 
steadying the wavering, recalling those who had broken 
adrift, and in confirming the well-disposed to act up to 
what they knew to be right, has been much greater than 

could believe, unless they had lived for some 
time on the Continent. It is a proof of the attachment 
of the English to their own institutions wherever they 
go, that as soon as the continent of Europe was thrown 
2. and British subjects might reside safely in its 
ties, they turned their attention, whenever they were 
in sufficient numbers, to the establishment of divine 
worship ; and it further shows the prevalence of regard 
for the national religion, that almost all those establish- 
ments so formed by voluntary efforts, were originally, and 
have continued to remain, Church-of-England chapels. 

In some places considerable difficulties have been 
experienced in the formation of those institutions. The 
want of funds for obtaining a suitable edifice, the opposi- 
tion and suspicion of the civil authorities, the scarcity of 
clergymen, and the difficulty of supplying them with 
even a scanty income, besides many other impediments 
which might be mentioned, have operated against the 
exertions of a few well-disposed persons to form churches 
in those cities to which but a small number of English 
resort. Hence at Berne, Vevay, and several other places 
in Switzerland, where the British residents are found in 
small numbers, they remain, unfortunately, without any 
— English worship. Geneva was one of those places 
which offered the greatest facilities ; and as soon as the 
road to that celebrated city was open, it was crowded 
with English visiters, who in a little time spread them- 
selves along the border of its splendid lake. Before ten 
years elapsed, they had introduced the luxuries (and 
perhaps some of the follies) of their aoe | into that 
economical republic. As early as 1814-15, the English 
chapel at Geneva was begun,” and a regular chaplain is 
now supported by subscription among the residents. 
The captain afterwards mentions that an English chapel 
was opened in a private residence at Rome in 1817, and 
not only received the sanction of the papal government, 
but sentinels were placed at the door to prevent inter- 
ruption, and k order. A separate chapel was subse- 
— established to give better accommodation, and 
the congregation now amounts to about 700 persons. 
In Tuscany, where the toleration is ample, and does 
honour to the government, there are now four English 
= agg namely, at Florence, Leghorn, Pisa, and Lucca 


HEREDITARY DESCENT OF MENTAL TALENT, 

From a number of facts, a few of which we select for 
the purpose of illustration, it appears singularly striking 
that the inheritance of mental talent is more generally 
derived from the maternal than the paternal side. The 
examples we have chosen have been made with refer- 
ence to the different varieties of mental superiority. 
Lord Bacon: his mother was skilled in many languages, 
and translated and wrote several works, which displayed 
learning, acuteness, and taste. Hume, the historian, 
mentions his mother as a woman of “ singular merit ;” 
and who, although in the + of life, devoted herself 
entirely to his education. B. Sheridan: Mrs Frances 
Sheridan was a woman of considerable abilities. It was 
writing a pamphlet in his def that first introduced 
her to Mr Sheridan, afterwards her husband. She also 
wrote a novel, highly praised by Johnson. Schiller, the 
German : his mother was an amiable woman ; she 
had a strong relish for the beauties of nature, and was 
onately fond of music and poetry. Schiller was her 


vourite child. Goéthe thus speaks of his parents:— — 


“1 inherited from my father a certain sort of eloquence, 
calculated to enforce my doctrines on my auditors ; from 
my mother I derived the faculty of representing ail that 
the imagination can conceive, with energy and vivacity.” 
Thomson, the poet : his mother was a woman of uncom- 
mon natural endowments, possessed of every social and 
domestic virtue, with a warmth of imagination scarcely 
inferior to herson. Boerhaave’s mother acquired a know- 
ledge of medicine not often met with in females. The 
mother of Lord Erskine was a woman of very superior 
talent and discernment. Sir Walter Scott’s mother was 
a woman of great accomplishments and virtue; she had 
a good taste for, and wrote poetry, which appeared in 
print in 1789. We might further mention the mothers 
of Napoleon, Marmontel, Sir William Jones, and a host 
of others, We will conclude our list with the words of 
Mrs Jameson, who, in an admirable sketch of Mrs Sid- 
dons (given in the second volume of her “ Visits and 
Sketches at Home and Abroad”) says—* Mrs Siddons, 
with all her graces of form and feature—her magnificence 
of deportment—her deep-toned, measured voice, and 
impressive enunciation—was in reality a softened reflec- 
tion of her more stern, stately, majestic mother, whose 

irit and of bearing—whose rare 


uine loftiness of 
and imperious despotism of character—have often 


described to me as truly awful; even her children 
trembled in her presence.”— From a newspaper. 
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their fortunes than others; but one who is ever so Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze, 
° E’en here there may be happiness ; 
And He, the bounteous Sire, has given q 
His peace on earth—his hope of Heaven ! 
: to wear out as much clothing as all of them; but we | —Heber’s Poetical Works. 
know this is not the case. He away income to 


